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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE IDEAL OF 
NATIONALITY. 


G. F. BARBOUR, 


HERE are certain points in the history of civiliza- 

tion at which ideals, previously unquestioned, are 
tested and put upon their defence. At the present time 
the principle of nationality, which in most past ages has 
been accepted as above dispute, is undergoing such a 
testing process. Its claims are being set against those 
of the wider principle which may be described from 
slightly different points of view as humanitarian, cos- 
mopolitan, or universalistic. Now the place of this 
wider principle or ideal as one of the highest ends of 
human progress is too clear to be overlooked or denied; 
and, since we cannot seek to displace it, the question 
arises whether the ideal of nationality must be rejected 
as outworn and as a mere hindrance to progress, or if 
both may continue to be held as supplementary and not 
inconsistent. 

Is the principle of nationality abrogated by that of uni- 
versal brotherhood, or may it be conserved as an essen- 
tial part of the latter? The question is a living one; 
and not only is it answered in various ways, but it may 
be approached from several different points. Of these 
three may be named. It would be possible to attempt 
a general survey of recent thought, with the object of 
determining whether the cause of nationalism is a grow- 
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ing or a declining one. Or the inquiry might be confined 
to either of the two great forms in which the doctrine 
of universal brotherhood has been brought forward in 
our own time; for it has been founded both on the basis 
of economic socialism and on that of an essentially re- 
ligious view of the solidarity of mankind. Each method 
of inquiry has its own advantages and its own impor- 
tance; but in this essay the last will be the line chiefly 
followed. Historic and economic considerations will not 
be excluded, but the main question treated will be, How 
does the religious view of mankind as one in their deep- 
est nature and their ultimate destiny affect the principle 
of nationality? 

Further, I shall take Christian ethics as for the pres- 
ent purpose representative of the ethics of the higher 
religions; not only because it is wise to write of what 
one knows best, but because of the advantage of keep- 
ing the discussion within definite limits, and because the 
question is especially urgent at the present time for 
those nations of the West, which in form at least accept 
the Christian standard as authoritative. To limit the 
discussion in this way does, indeed, raise a consider- 
able difficulty, but it is balanced by a corresponding ad- 
vantage. The difficulty is due to the fact that Chris- 
tianity arose at a time when the currents of national 
life had grown feeble,—when indeed they had been well- 
nigh merged in the single mighty stream of imperial 
history, or were fast sinking to rest in the level expanse 
of the pax Romana. Thus the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were comparatively little concerned with the duties 
of patriotism and the problems of citizenship; and we 
are forced to gather their views in the main from scanty 
references and indirect allusions. But this fact in the 
origin of Christian ethics, while it reduces the amount 
of the direct data, has the advantage of bringing clearly 
before us the remarkable parallel between that age and 


our own. 
The first and second centuries of our era marked the 




















CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND NATIONALISM. 3 
close of a long period during which old landmarks and 
barriers had been successively removed, and nation after 
nation had been drawn from its isolation to share in the 
great commerce, of ideas as well as of merchandise, 
which united the shores of the Mediterranean and which 
extended even to the distant East. Thus there arose a 
great mingling of races, languages, customs, and re- 
ligions,—a mingling which opened the possibility of a 
richer and more varied experience, but which at the same 
time tended to deprive the nations, which thus contrib- 
uted to the common stock, of their most distinctive char- 
acteristics as well as of their hardier and simpler vir- 
tues. Nor is there any need to show at length how all 
this is repeated to-day in that mingling, not only of 
various races but of contrasted ideals and warring sys- 
tems of life and thought, which is passing before our 
eyes. Here, then, the task of Christianity is the same 
once again as in its early days, that of mutual interpre- 
tation and reconciliation. 

But this is not a complete statement of the case. Al- 
though many of the circumstances of nineteen centuries 
ago are being reproduced, and reproduced with an ac- 
celeration proportioned to the speed of steam and elec- 
tricity when compared with the swiftest ships or posts 
of the Roman Empire, yet there are counter-tendencies 
which bear most directly on this problem. For nearly 
two centuries before the Christian era, the tendency 
towards the obliteration of national distinctions in a 
single unified civilization under one strong rule had ad- 
vanced in an almost straight line. There was little to 
check this tendency in thought or literature or art, and 
any attempts at the revival of nationality in the politi- 
cal sphere were quickly and decisively put down. 

But in modern history there has been no such direct 
and even course traceable. The eighteenth century, as 
an ‘age of Reason,’ tended towards cosmopolitanism; 
for when life is tried by purely rational standards its 
universal elements are inevitably exalted at the expense 
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of those differing traits of taste and temperament which 
distinguish race from race. But with the great roman- 
tic movement at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
these differences once more gained recognition. The 
emotional side of man’s nature,—sentiment, impulse, 
and all that is included in the word ‘romance,’—were 
once more given free play, and found expression in the 
eager study of the past, and in particular of national 
history and art. Thus, in spite of the cosmopolitanism 
of Goethe, its greatest figure, the romantic movement 
did much to reawaken the spirit of nationality and to 
prepare the way for the political and militant national- 
ism of the mid-nineteenth century. So the thought 
arises that in the twentieth century, whose tendencies 
are still so hard to interpret aright, the greatest prob- 
lem will be the reaching of a synthesis of these two ele- 
ments, in which the patriotism of the romantic move- 
ment with all its warmth of appeal to the imagination 
and the devotion of the good citizen, may find its due 
place beside the enlightened yet somewhat chill and ab- 
stract cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century. 

This may seem something of a digression; but it at 
least suggests that the parallel between the present state 
of the world and that of Roman times is not altogether 
complete. There is an element of contrast due to the 
presence of several great empires in place of one, and 
to the persistence beside them of smaller nations which 
retain a clear self-consciousness and a vigorous and dis- 
tinctive national life. All this adds to the complexity as 
well as to the interest of our problem; yet it does not 
annul the instructiveness of the comparison between 
these moments in ancient and modern history. Our age 
is at all events near enough to that in which Christian- 
ity arose to enable us more readily to appreciate the 
effect of, as well as the preparation for, its clear proc- 
lamation of universalism. 

That proclamation has always been its central mes- 
sage. It had its origin, indeed, amid the nationalism 
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and the measure of exclusiveness which marked Jewish 
religion; but it quickly passed into a freer air, proclaim- 
ing the equal value of all men before God as an essential 
truth. It emphasized the obligation laid upon all and 
the high destiny open to all, whatever their race or social 
standing. Thus it soon became the most powerful of 
the many forces which were undermining old distinc- 
tions and working towards the upbuilding of a moral 
society on a basis broader than any hitherto known. Nor 
did it only point forward, like Jewish prophecy, to a 
cessation of old feuds and to a harmony of nation and 
nation in the future. The unity which it proclaimed was 
at once more fundamental and more immediate, a unity 
of spiritual life, in which there was ‘‘neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female’’ 
(Gal. ili. 28). Or, in so far as the idea of nationality 
persisted, membership in even the most privileged of 
all nations appeared but as a type of a spiritual state,— 
‘the is a Jew which is one inwardly’’ (Rom. ii. 29). 

It is the most familiar of truths that this sense of 
human brotherhood, thus brought down from the remote 
atmosphere of philosophic theory or poetic aspiration 
and realized on the common soil of every day life, gave 
no small part of its triumphant energy to the early 
Church. To a world weary of never-ending conflict, and 
already reaching out towards a closer union and a deeper 
comprehension between all followers of truth and good- 
ness, this message, and the fact that it was in a meas- 
ure realized, brought a new light and hope. Not that 
the need for strife and conflict had passed: the call to 
brotherhood was also a call to arms, yet it did not sum- 
mon to a conflict between one race and another, but to 
one in which all good men might join against ‘‘the cor- 
ruption that is in the world.”’ 

This sense of solidarity, which drew men closely to- 
gether amid the welter of nationalities of that time, and 
which gave the Church strength to face and finally to 
bend the whole power of Rome, had to make its way 
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in the face of many obstacles. And the same obstacles 
exist in great measure to-day. If in many cases the 
western nations have attained to a larger measure of 
understanding and respect, there are others in which a 
jealous and watchful rivalry is still the prevailing tem- 
per. But more serious than any alienation of nation 
from nation within the wider branches of the human fam- 
ily, are the questions which rise out of the misunderstand- 
ing and mutual contempt which arise from the contact 
of these different branches. Here we are confronted 
by those inter-racial problems, social, industrial, and 
political, which make ‘the color-question’ so insistent 
and so menacing wherever it arises. It assumes many 
forms, by which statesmanship is already taxed and must 
ultimately be baffled unless a spirit of brotherhood com- 
parable to that of early Christianity can be reawakened. 
In this all-important region the difficulty is practical 
rather than theoretic. How the different interests of 
different races, in varying stages of civilization, are in 
fact to be adjusted, we are often unable to see; yet, at the 
same time, we may say confidently that such an adjust- 
ment must prove impossible on any other ground than 
that of mutual understanding, mutual respect, mutual 
forbearance, and mutual service. These may be taken 
as four steps in the progress towards the ideal held up 
in the New Testament; and they apply not less to the 
relations of race with race than to the thought and ac- 
tion of individuals. They form the preliminary to all 
the work of inter-racial statesmanship,—the indispens- 
able equipment both of the statesman and of those who 
form the material of his craft. 

But the question remains how much this involves. 
Does the ideal of human brotherhood, so clear in its ulti- 
mate demand, yet so hard to work out in the life of the 
world, necessarily abrogate and abolish the ideals of 
loyalty and patriotism? Tolstoi and others have held 
that it does, and that the humanitarianism of Christian- 
ity is so direct in its method as well as so wide in its 
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scope that no room is left for the intervention of a nar- 
rower loyalty; and those who urge this view can always 
point to the hated that has been stirred up and the 
havoc that has been wrought in the name of the love 
of country. Thus, it can be made to appear that the 
‘principle of nationality’ is just a euphemism for that 
spirit of exclusiveness and vindictiveness which the 
highest morality and religion seek to exorcise. On 
this view the perpetuation of old divisions between one 
nation and another runs directly counter to the Chris- 
tian spirit and forms in itself a final obstacle to its real- 
ization. 

Yet there is a strong and deep human instinct which 
rebels against this conclusion. If patriotism has often 
been associated with intolerance, if love of one’s own 
country has often been identified with hatred of other 
countries, this is no true account of the spirit of nation- 
ality in its nobler forms; nor can we without reluctance 
dismiss a conception which has so often awakened, 
guided, and sustained the noblest aspirations and ener- 
gies of man. If there are in the New Testament indi- 
cations that the spirit of nationality is not to be regarded 
as an unfriendly force, and if it is possible to distin- 
guish between a higher and a lower patriotism, then 
these mighty factors in human history may be conserved 
without danger, and may even be made ancillary to the 
wider Christian principle of human solidarity and 
brotherhood. 

In the life and teaching of Jesus, a recognition of the 
good that there is in nationality can be looked for in 
one point only, his attitude to his own people. There 
are not a few things to show how deep a reverence he 
felt for their traditions and history, and how deep a 
concern for their future destiny. His own ministry was 
almost entirely confined within the borders of the Jew- 
ish nation, and in all outward observance, which did not 
directly conflict with his own mission, he bore himself 
as a pious Jew. Indeed so clearly does this appear in 
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the Synoptic narrative that some interpreters have even 
held that Jesus never definitely crossed the borders of 
Jewish particularism, but that the universalism of the 
early Church was originated by St. Paul; and, while 
this may be a paradoxical view, it would never have 
taken shape unless there had been in the life of Jesus 
a quite distinctive devotion to the past history and the 
spiritual interests of the Jewish nation. 

Thus, while the teaching of Jesus was in essence uni- 
versal, it had a special urgency for and adaptation to 
the sacred people to whom ‘as concerning the flesh’ he 
belonged. On the one hand, he enjoined such universal 
duties as that of the forgiveness of enemies, and taught 
that the mere fact of membership in the Jewish nation 
was no substitute for the faith which could grow strong 
outside its borders, and that in the absence of this faith 
the privilege of the Jews became a hindrance rather 
than an advantage; while in proclaiming that mercy and 
helpfulness were the tests by which men would finally 
be judged, he applied this test to ‘all nations,’ and not 
to the Jews alone (Matt. v. 39 ff.; viii. 10-12; xxv, 32. Cf. 
Luke x. 29 ff.). But if these and like sayings represent 
the deepest current of his teaching, the other side was 
not unrecognized. With the Jewish longing for politi- 
cal emancipation, Jesus had little concern; or rather he 
definitely cut himself off from it as from an influence 
dangerous to his own more spiritual work. Yet, as we 
have in part seen, he was far from being indifferent to 
the special claims and hopes of the Jews. He encour- 
aged his disciples by recalling the national history; he 
recognized that the Jewish people had the first claim on 
his own ministry and on that of his followers; and in 
the lament over Jerusalem as in his triumphal entry into 
the city he showed how closely the idea of his own mis- 
sion had been bound up with that of the redemption of 
his nation. (Matt. v. 12; x. 5, 6; xv, 24; xxi. 1-11; xxiii. 
37.) More might be said on this point; but it is suffi- 
cient to suggest that the universalism of the Gospels is 
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not necessarily exclusive of the truth that different peo- 
ples may each have its special aptitude, fitting it to work 
out some one of the many varying aspects of the Chris- 
tian ideal. 

This suggestion is confirmed by the study of the Paul- 
ine Epistles. While St. Paul did not originate, he cer- 
tainly established and placed beyond challenge the in- 
herent universality of the new religion. To this aspect 
of his work was due the charge of disloyalty to his nation 
which he was often compelled to answer. But even if 
he had never been assailed by the Judaizing party, we 
may believe that he would still have felt impelled to 
show that the fullest reognition of the unique historical 
place and work of the Jewish people was in no degree 
inconsistent with the truth, which he so steadily pro- 
claimed, that all national distinctions faded into insig- 
nificance when compared with the new unity which was 
irradiating the world’s life. (Cf. Rom. ii.-iii. 2; ix.-xi.) 
His faith had burst the bonds of Jewish legalism, but 
he did not therefore hold the fate of the Jewish nation 
or his own duty towards it as of little account; for he 
earnestly asserted his readiness to give up his own share 
in the Christian fellowship and hope, if only his ‘‘kins- 
men according to the flesh’? might thereby enter in 
(Rom. ix. 3.). 

With the writings of St. Paul there enters also a con- 
ception to which the early Fathers not seldom returned, 
—that the Jews were not the only people who had a defi- 
nite and essential place in the preparatio evangelica. An 
appreciation of what the clear intellect of Greece and 
the strong purpose and firm hand of Rome might do 
to enrich and strengthen the thought and will of the 
Church began to find its place. At first indeed the re- 
cognition was carefully guarded; yet even in the Epistle 
in which St. Paul most strongly condemns the natural 
‘wisdom’ of the Greeks as inadequate to the spiritual 
need of the world, he tells how he had sought to place 
himself at the standpoint of those who were outside the 
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scope of the Jewish Law that he might win their under- 
standing and allegiance (I Cor. i. 21-23; ix. 21). The 
reality of his appreciation of the nobler side of Greek 
thought shines out clearly in the report of his speech 
on the Areopagus; and in the narrative of the Book of 
Acts, as in the counsel of respect and submission to 
rulers in the thirteenth chapter of Romans, there are 
clear indications of the value which he set upon his 
Roman citizenship, and of his sense of the service to 
humanity and religion performed by the firm rule of 
Rome. It is true that for St. Paul, as for Plato, all 
earthly citizenship was but an imperfect type of citizen- 
ship in the Heavenly City. Yet in their own place in 
the divine economy these things were not without im- 
portance: they were good gifts which might be turned 
to good account, even if they were not essential to the 
spiritual life. Thus we may hold that he would have 
applied to political liberty with all its dignity and respon- 
sibilities, what he said of civil liberty, ‘‘If thou canst 
become free, use it rather’’ (I Cor. vii. 21). 

We may now turn to view the question from the other 
side, by considering certain of the tendencies which are 
actually at the present time making for the break-down 
of national exclusiveness and for a more cosmopolitan 
ordering of human life. Among these tendencies, we 
may pass over those which are directly inspired by an 
ethical ideal. But there are other tendencies belonging 
to the economic order, of which the full strength is only 
now beginning to be understood, and which are thus more 
difficult to evaluate rightly. 

(1) The attempt to understand these forces at once 
carries us into a very different atmosphere,—that of 
modern industry and finance in all their complexity and 
ramification. In spite of all efforts after commercial 
isolation, these great forms of human activity refuse to 
be confined within national boundaries and show an in- 
creasing international character. The fact of this inter- 
nationalization of modern industry and finance, with the 
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consequent dependence of each nation’s prosperity on 
the credit and prosperity of its neighbors, has been 
made familiar by the writings of Mr. Norman Angell. 
He has shown how any nation which tries by force of 
arms to destroy the trade of a neighboring people must 
inevitably bring loss, if not industrial ruin, upon itself 
in the attempt; and he looks to the realization that ag- 
gression must react disastrously on the aggressor as the 
great safeguard of peace in the future. He holds that 
when the financial interdependence of the modern world, 
hitherto understood only by a few experts, comes to be 
a generally known and accepted fact, then the present 
appalling competition in armaments will be checked, and 
the warlike spirit in Europe will die away. When it is 
once seen that the present military rivalry is not only 
contrary to moral ideals, but futile from the stand- 
point of material interests, it will die a natural death; 
and the precarious ‘armed peace’ of to-day will pass 
into an industrial comity of nations, safeguarded by the 
knowledge that the threads of their prosperity are in- 
extricably interwoven. 

This analysis is full of interest, and holds out not a 
little hope for the future. It is something to know that 
high finance, which has in the past had so much to an- 
swer for in the fostering of political greed and the desire 
for aggrandizement, not to mention other faults, is now 
at last beginning to appear as a check upon militarism 
and an advocate for peace. Its accession may, indeed, 
bring a new driving-power and a practical character into 
the movement for the lessening of hostility between the 
nations; and it is certainly, as Mr. Angell claims, calcu- 
lated to impress the average man. Yet, the question 
must arise how far we shall really be carried towards 
a true and permanent sense of human brotherhood by 
the doctrine of the omnipotence of the credit nexus 
(which replaces the ‘cash nexus,’ on which Carlyle and 
other great teachers of the nineteenth century poured 
such seorn). It may indeed help to make the first step,— 
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the immediately urgent step,—possible; but if old evils 
are not to recur in new forms, some higher ideal of 
human relationship, some firmer ground of international 
unity, must be discovered. 

This is in fact recognized by Mr. Angell when, in the 
second part of ‘‘The Great Illusion,’’ he takes up the 
‘‘pnsychological case for peace.’’ In this connection, he 
lays great stress on the effect of the modern growth of 
rapid transit and communication in breaking down na- 
tional divisions and causing a kinship of interest to 
grow up between the same classes in different countries. 
It appears that this is rapidly substituting a horizontal 
division between class and class for the old vertical divi- 
sions between country and country. In the last decade 
international organizations have grown and multiplied. 
In particular, the Trade Union and Socialist movement 
has become international; and employers of labor are 
now seeking to counteract this new development by 
themselves joining hands across the frontiers of Europe. 
This tendency is summed up in sentences which Mr. 
Angell quotes from Mr. Baty’s work on ‘International 
Law’’: ‘‘The modern citizen is becoming at once cos- 
mopolitan and class-centred. Let the process work for 
a few more years; we shall see the common interests 
of cosmopolitan classes revealing themselves as far more 
potent factors than the shadowy common interests of the 
subjects of States. . . . We are therefore confronted 
with a condition of affairs in which the force of nation- 
ality will be distinctly inferior to the force of class- 
cohesion, and in which classes will be internationally 
organized so as to wield their force with effect. The 
prospect induces some curious reflections.’’'! Most cer- 
tainly it does; and one of the most urgent is the ques- 
tion whether this cosmopolitanism will not have dan- 
gers as great as those of the nationalism which we know. 

For there will be something tragic in the progress of 


1See ‘‘The Great Illusion,’’ pp. 140-1, 245-53. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND NATIONALISM. 13 
our modern life if it carries us away from one long- 
standing form of misunderstanding and rivalry only to 
plunge us more deeply into another. The greatest vir- 
tue of the spirit of nationality has been just this,—that 
whenever it has been both strong and pure it has welded 
together classes and ranks, whose interests must always 
have been in some degree divergent, into a unity with 
common aims and a common power of self-devotion. 
Thus the love of country has provided a ground on which 
men might meet in forgetfulness of class-interests no 
less than of private gain, only remembering and work- 
ing for the good of the whole realm. In this ideal, which 
has been something more than a mere dream in all the 
great periods of history, there may well be seen a nearer 
approach to the Christian standard tkan in the concep- 
tion of a world-wide union for the protection or pro- 
motion of class-interests. A true nobility may indeed 
be shown in the latter form of contest by those who 
identify themselves with the cause of the disinherited 
and oppressed. But the more such a movement cuts 
itself adrift from national loyalties and becomes purely 
economic, the more difficult does it become to imagine it 
as inspiring the warm and chivalrous self-devotion which 
we associate with true patriotism. At the best, one form 
of exclusiveness is banished, but another and hardly less 
dangerous form enters in its place. 

Further, if the approach of a class-war is one of the 
greatest dangers of the present day, and if, as we know 
to be the case, the whole resources of modern govern- 
ments are strained in the attempt to arbitrate and recon- 
eile, what hope of such an arbitrament will there be if 
the contest is transferred from the national to the 
world-wide arena? If the moral authority with which 
the government of a man’s own fatherland speaks to 
him is not strong enough to awaken a spirit of concilia- 
tion and respect for the claims of others, is it likely that 
any international authority that we can imagine will suc- 
ceed? If the unifying force of patriotism fails to recon- 
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cile class and class, there may well be no issue save the 
cruel one of untempered economic war. 

(2) Two other disquieting tendencies of modern cos- 
mopolitanism also claim our attention. The first is the 
tendency of civilization to extinguish all differences, and 
reduce life everywhere more and more to a common 
type. We may admit that the aim of those who most 
consciously and earnestly seek to direct its course is to 
raise the general level of human nature; but unhappily 
the result of modern ‘progress,’ so largely impersonal 
in its mode of working, includes a vast amount of ‘level- 
ing down’ as well. Standardization is everywhere the 
rule, and the color and variety of life fade away be- 
fore its advance. It is indeed true that uniformity, in 
dress, customs, language, and mental outlook, has great 
practical conveniences and advantages; and it may even 
be suggested that it is only the artist and the student of 
life, who have leisure to delight in contrast and variety, 
who suffer through their disappearance. These consid- 
erations might indeed satisfy us if each nation only sur- 
rendered its own characteristics in order to assume the 
best that other nations had to afford; but our modern 
uniformity is determined too often by cheapness rather 
than by excellence. It is the commodity which is most 
economically produced on the greatest scale, or the habit 
which is most easily acquired, that becomes dominant 
and almost universal; and so the varied color of the 
world passes into a monotony which is not less monoto- 
nous because it is ‘up-to-date.’ 

Nor can it be said that this is a merely imaginary dan- 
ger. At the Universal Races Congress held in London 
in 1911, one speaker after another emphasized the fact 
that inter-racial harmony is far from involving uniform- 
ity; indeed the latter was pointed out rather as a risk 
to be avoided than as an end to be pursued.” It is true 








?As an example, I may quote the words of a distinguished English 
authority on ethnology, Professor Haddon: ‘‘I believe largely in the com- 
parative permanence of what are called racial characteristics; I sincerely 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND NATIONALISM. 15 
that the contact of different races has been in the high- 
est degree fruitful in the past, and may be so again; 
but it can only be so if the races are indeed different, 
and if they are able, even amid the freest interchange 
and commerce of ideas, to maintain their distinct indi- 
vidualities and to bring their varying contributions. The 
new tendency to uniformity might prove just as fatal to 
this fruitful exchange of ideas and experiences as was 
the old isolation. Assuredly, such exchange cannot take 
place between those whose nature has been bleached to 
a single pallid monotony. 

(3) But there is a yet graver danger in the fortuitous 
cosmopolitanism of modern life. If it merely diminished 
the color of the world, this would indeed be an impov- 
erishment to the race, but it might leave the individual 
very nearly where he stood before; for the most intense 
experiences of his life will come to him equally whether 
he lives in a vast and uniform society, or in one that is 
highly differentiated, where individual character obtains 
free play. But in the mingling at haphazard of many 
races, there is involved for each the breaking down of 
old restraints, and hence the possibility of grave moral 
peril. The great meeting-places where the currents of 
Oriental and Occidental life have come together have 
indeed produced a vivid and brilliant type of life, but 
hardly one that has been morally stable and sound. Nor 
is this hard to understand. In the first contact and 
clash of diverse races, the members of each see around 
them many unfamiliar and enticing customs. Their own 
traditional restraints fall away, and they fail to appre- 
ciate or adopt those of the nation with whom they have 
but now come into touch. This process can be traced 





hope they will not be merged into a common world. ... Nearly every 
group of peoples has developed its own mentality, its own psychology, ideas 
and ideals. We need to preserve the difference between those ideas and 
ideals, If you merge them, you get a common,—a very common,—humanity. 
All progress takes place in the reaction between extremes. All philosophy 
has arisen from a mixture of races which brought to one another different 
ideas and ideals.’’ (‘‘Record of Proceedings,’’ p. 26.) 
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in all the great meetings of East and West, of civilized 
and savage man; and, in a minor degree, it may be seen 
in the contact of nations more nearly akin. For it is 
always easier to understand unfamiliar vices than un- 
familiar virtues. It may well be the case that no nation 
in reality ‘‘wears its heart upon its sleeve.’’ There are 
always reserves that are not readily laid aside, depths 
which only time and sympathy can sound; and it is in 
these that the finer soul of nationality must in most 
cases be sought. Any fool can appreciate and imitate 
his neighbour’s vices, but only the wise man has pa- 
tience to study, to understand, and to follow virtues 
which at first, and perhaps for long, are strange to 
him. 

This, then, is the most serious danger involved in the 
mingling of nationalities which is so marked a feature 
of our day. It is easier to break down than to build up, 
and harmful influences tend to travel more swiftly than 
those that are helpful. As we saw at the outset, this 
was the situation which early Christianity had to meet, 
and in face of which its victories were won. But to-day 
the breaking down of old barriers and restraints is not 
yet so complete as it was then. In many lands the spur 
of national and patriotic feeling is still strong; and, 
when this has proved so mighty an instrument of moral 
discipline in the past, teaching restraint and calling for 
unselfish effort in the common cause, may it not still be 
used in the same great interest at once to support and 
to concentrate the wider humanitarian impulse which, 
without such direction, is apt to dissipate its energy in 
too wide a field? There may indeed be a few great men 
whose enthusiasm can compass the width of the world 
without any such dissipation, and without (in Aristotle’s 
phrase) becoming ‘watery’ through too great diffusion. 
Yet even for them there must be some added zest in 
work done for their own people; and the average man 
will find his moral enthusiasm not lowered but raised 
by the touch of patriotism, whether he be working di- 
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rectly for the good of his own country or seeking to rep- 
resent and apply her ideals in service beyond her bor- 
ders. In this way, a patriotism purified of its narrower 
and less worthy elements may be recognized as an ally 
rather than a foe to the Christian ‘enthusiasm of hu- 
manity.’ 

We have indeed seen that there are dangers attend- 
ant on the ideas of patriotism and nationality. They 
may come to be identified with an attitude of exclusive- 
ness and intolerance, just as they may be appealed to 
in justification of a spirit of aggression and reckless 
national aggrandizement. But we have seen a danger 
on the side of cosmopolitanism as well,—the danger that, 
in the break-down of nationality, its assured good may 
be destroyed as well as its not infrequent evil, and that 
this good (the spirit of self-effacement and discipline, 
and the rich variety of national life) may prove hard 
or impossible to replace. But if the ideal of mere cos- 
mopolitanism is thus an imperfect one, may it not be 
possible to find another in which both dangers are 
avoided, and which will thus prove a more adequate in- 
strument for the application of the principles of Chris- 
tian ethics to the life of the world? 

This end may perhaps be attained if we adopt a con- 
ception, not so much cosmopolitan as international. The 
distinction may seem over-subtle, but there is a real dif- 
ference between the former ideal, which seeks to gain 
the universal end through the negation of nationality, 
and the latter, which strives to include what is best in 
nationality in a wider synthesis. 

This distinction is suggested by the concluding words 
of a paper, submitted to the Universal Races Congress 
by Dr. Lange, the General Secretary of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union: ‘‘I do not see any ideal in interna- 
tional uniformity. On the contrary, national and racial 
diversity is in my opinion a condition of progress and 
life. The very word international has the word national 
as one of its component parts, as an essential condition 
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of its meaning.’’* The problem thus comes to be, can this 
international ideal be worked out in practice, and can 
it be made a ruling principle of action? Can the love 
of country, rightly directed, be made to subserve in- 
stead of opposing the wider love of mankind? Was 
Mazzini right when he taught that nationality was the 
lever by which humanity should be raised, and that each 
nation should bring its own contribution to the advance- 
ment of the world in the rivalry not of violence but of 
service?* If so, this ideal has an abiding place in the 
working out of the Christian hope for the world. 

It is true that a great change of emphasis is needed. 
The idea that the true patriot is the man who most 
vigorously misunderstands and misrepresents other na- 
tions must be banished once for all. Instead of the 
animus of the natural man, with its fine objectivity and 
its unwillingness to pause and think, there must enter 
a more reflective spirit. The first duty to be enforced 
is that of understanding one’s own country, in her deeper 
character, history, and traditions; and when this has 
been in some measure performed, a doubt may have 
emerged whether the duty of misunderstanding one’s 
neighbour is really as fundamental as one had at first 
supposed. Not that the patriotic impulse will thus be 
weakened: it will rather be purified by a deeper appre- 
ciation of national needs as well as of national glory. 
For self-criticism is an essential factor in true patriot- 
ism, and when this leaven has once begun to work, it will 
join with a just enthusiasm for the things that are ad- 
mirable in one’s country’s life, to assist in the apprecia- 
tion of the characteristics and ideals of other peoples. 

This idea that the path to the appreciation of alien 
ideals lies through an intelligent loyalty to those at home 





*<<Tnterracial Problems,’’ p. 123. 

*Such a friendly rivalry is already arising not only in the spheres of 
science and of scholarship, but in the all-important sphere of social service; 
nor does any nation hesitate to give others the benefit of its experience and 
achievements in this form of endeavor. 
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has at first the appearance of a paradox. Yet it merely 
involves the application to nations of an undeniable fact 
of individual morality,—a fact which at once becomes 
clear if we compare the summation of the moral teach- 
ing of the Old Testament in the words, ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,’’ with the Golden Rule, which 
makes the treatment which we desire from others the 
standard of our conduct toward them. The truth which 
these sayings attest is that each man’s self-knowledge 
is the only starting-point from which he can set out to 
know, and hence to respect, the feelings and rights of 
others. Only on the basis of his own inner life can he 
understand that of his fellows; the supreme duty of 
sympathy presupposes that he who would exercise it 
must himself have felt. And the present contention is 
that there is here a true analogy, even though it is often 
unrecognized, between the moral relations of man with 
man and those of race with race. 

We may test this theory, that loyalty to one’s own 
country is the only avenue to respect for the loyalties 
of others, by referring as briefly as may be to certain 
of the chief expressions of patriotism. Of these the 
spirit of warlike courage is the first in time, and it is 
also the least in favor of our analogy. For here, if 
anywhere, the clash of aims is of the essence of the mat- 
ter, and the one end of patriotic action is to thwart the 
designs and ambitions of the opposing patriotism. Yet 
even here it cannot escape notice that, in all the nobler 
ages and forms of the military spirit, it has been re- 
garded as necessarily including a ready recognition of 
the valor of opponents. Hence, while the objects of the 
combatants are directly opposed, each may hail with ad- 
miration the spirit of the other; and this mutual respect 
is grounded in the fact that each recognizes in his op- 
ponent a loyalty like that which he strives himself to 
display. Such a feeling has emerged in many different 
ages, but one of its most familiar expressions is to be 
found in the story of the Third Crusade; for the char- 
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‘acters of Saladin and Richard came to typify the fact 
that true nobility implies not only personal courage but 
a generous recognition of its presence in the enemy. 
Thus there is here at least an approach to the universal 
application of the standards of patriotic endeavor. 

The case becomes clearer when we consider more peace- 
ful but not less essential forms of the love of country. 
Of these forms the most direct is the love of the land 
itself in all its features. In its highest degree this love 
is hardly possible to even the most appreciative of pass- 
ing strangers, for it depends on the steady devotion of 
one who knows his country, not in the garb of one sea- 
son alone, but in the whole range of moods which come 
with the varied circle of the year. But while this is the 
prerogative of those alone who dwell in the land, they 
are not thereby disqualified from the appreciation of 
other countries. Rather the love of their own prepares 
them to enter in a measure into the similar love felt by 
other peoples. 

So it is also in regard to national achievement in lit- 
erature or art, or in any of the other great departments 
of human activity. Every man has a unique opportu- 
nity of understanding the attainment of his fellow-coun- 
trymen in its inner spirit and meaning; yet his apprecia- 
tion of what they have done may and ought to prove 
not a hindrance but a help towards understanding the 
parallel yet diverse achievements of others. It has in- 
deed been said that the conflict of ideals of culture is 
one main cause of the rivalry of nations; but if there be 
some truth in this, it can be but a limited truth. For it 
is not the diligent student of his own country’s culture 
who is most ready to decry that of other countries: it 
is rather the Philistine, whose mind has been disciplined 
neither by the study of his own inheritance nor by the 
effort to appreciate that of others. 

Once more, that high form of patriotism which is 
rooted in love for the great names of the past may best 
be learned at home. There is a continuity of national 
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tradition, which enables the work of those who have 
moulded this tradition to be understood and revered by 
those of their successors who worthily enter into it, as 
it can hardly be by strangers. At least there is an added 
intimacy which belongs to a compatriot alone. Few men 
have spoken to Europe as Luther spoke; yet his most 
learned and most ardent student outside the German 
race must feel that there is something which he can never 
attain in the tone in which an unlearned fellow-country- 
man speaks of ‘‘unser Doktor Martin Luther.’’ But 
while this is so, it is not less true that there is nothing 
exclusive in reverence for the great dead, but that he 
who seeks first to understand the great names of his own 
nation will in so doing fit himself to appreciate the mas- 
ter-spirits of other countries as well. Each nation has 
a unique capacity, as well as duty, of honoring its own 
great men; but, in proportion as its members show them- 
selves able to do so rightly, they will also become able 
to enter into the great common heritage of mankind. 
This gift of loyalty to national ideals which is the 
deepest spring of racial endurance is more elusive and 
impalpable than we often realize, and it may be strong- 
est where it is least tangible. Of its power the persist- 
ence of the Jewish race gives the most remarkable proof. 
Cut off from all the outward supports of patriotism, 
their last great military leader slain two thousand years 
ago, their country to the vast majority only a far-off 
memory and a dream, dispersed among many peoples 
and forced to use many different tongues,—they are yet 
united by the indestructible bond of a common tradi- 
tion and a common belief in the divine vocation of their 
race; and thus they have been able to resist the shat- 
tering impact of centuries of dispersion and persecution 
and to wield at the end of it all a mighty influence on 
the thought and action of the world. Nor could they 
have accomplished what they have for mankind as a 
whole, had their racial tenacity and coherence not been 
proof against this repeated persecution and dispersion. 
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Only by maintaining their individuality have they been 
able to contribute an element of unique value to human 
progress. And, if our argument has not led us wholly 
astray, this represents the ideal not for one people 
alone, but for all. So far from contradicting the Chris- 
tian principle, it is in full accord with it, that the differ- 
ent nations should lay aside, not their identity, but only 
their exclusiveness and intolerance, and by proving 
faithful to their several destinies should forward the 
wider destiny of the world. 

This thought received one of its noblest as well as 
earliest expressions in the vision which came to a Jew- 
ish prophet twenty-six centuries ago, of the place which 
his people should take in history. The words of his 
vision will fitly conclude this paper, for they express in 
the terms of that distant age, the ideal which I have tried 
to indicate, of a state of society in which the nations shall 
form a unity, not reached through material subjection 
to an external empire, nor through the abdication by 
any of its own destiny, but through the desire to bring 
each its own powers and gifts freely and willingly to 
the spiritual intercourse of a harmonious world: 

‘‘In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt, 
to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and 
the Egyptian into Assyria; and the Egyptians shall wor- 
ship with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the 
third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the 
midst of the earth; for that the Lord of hosts hath blessed 
them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance’’ 
(Isaiah xix. 23-25). 

G. F. Barsour. 

EDINBURGH. 





THE HEGELIAN STATE. 


THE HEGELIAN CONCEPT OF THE STATE AND 
MODERN INDIVIDUALISM. 


H. S. SHELTON. 


iy HE present short article is an attempt to show that 
the attitude of many of those who have treated the 
theory of the State from the philosophical point of view, 
towards the unending controversy between individual- 
ism and socialism, is far too favorable to what is com- 
monly known as socialism. It is a demurrer against 
the widespread opinion that the advocacy of a maximum 
of direct state control is warranted by valid philosophical 
theory. So far as it goes, it seeks to rehabilitate indi- 
vidualism, if not, in the writings of any representative, 
as a complete and adequate philosophical theory, at 
least as a practical basis for state action. It upholds 
the view that the arguments of the current school of 
political philosophy, so far as they are contrary to indi- 
vidualism, are invalid, and, so far as they are valid, are 
not available against the most extreme individualism, or 
for any form of regimentarian socialism. 

Modern philosophies of the State may briefly be classi- 
fied under two headings, the individualist, represented 
by Mill and Spencer, and the Hegelian, of which the most 
prominent representatives are the late T. H. Green and 
Dr. Bernard Bosanquet. There can be little doubt that 
the mass of academic opinion has gravitated towards the 
Hegelian side. Of the works of Hegel himself I have no 
authority to speak. Nor am I concerned to discuss 
whether he, on the one hand, or Mill and Spencer, on 
the other hand, produced the clearest, the most com- 
plete, the most philosophical account of the structure 
of the State. What concerns me here is to examine 
what has been considered to be the political bias of his 
teaching, and the undoubted bias of the teaching of the 
ablest of his English representatives. 
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Of the use that has been made of the writings of Hegel 
by the ablest of the socialist school of thought, there 
can be no dispute. It is evident even in popular essays 
and reviews. Mr. Bernard Shaw, in one of the Fabian 
essays, states that the Socialists were pupils of Hegel, 
while the Whigs were pupils of Bentham and Austin. 
The great influence of Hegel on Lassalle, and the way 
in which that writer’s whole outlook on life was modi- 
fied by the Hegelian philosophy, is a matter of common 
knowledge, as is also, in a lesser degree, his influence on 
Marx. It is not, however, German social democracy that 
we are considering so much as political thought in the 
English-speaking world. 

In England, the direct political influence of Hegel is 
small. It is only recently that any of his works have 
been translated, and some sections of his political phi- 
losophy have not, as yet, been rendered into English. 
Adequate knowledge of his work is thus confined to a 
very small class of highly educated philosophers. Thus 
it is not with Hegel that we have to deal, but with the 
Hegelians. Direct Hegelian influence is not, therefore, 
in England, to be seen in what is technically known as 
socialism. It is very doubtful whether either Green or 
Dr. Bosanquet could rightly be called by that name. But 
the main influence tends to socialism in that it favors 
and countenances the modern tendency to do more and 
more by means of the direct action of the State. For 
this I take to be the fundamental line of division be- 
tween the two schools of thought. The first, which we 
will call individualist, desires to leave as much scope as 
possible to individual endeavor. It regards the State 
and its activities as a necessary evil. The second, which 
we may term socialist, desires to extend, so far as pos- 
sible, state activities and state control. To that extent, 
socialist thought is in harmony with monarchiec or oli- 
garchic ideas, for, whether or no we are to be ruled and 





* Humboldt edition, 1891, p. 223. 
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controlled, in great things and in small, to a greater or 
a lesser extent, is a more fundamental question than 
the particular form which the ruling power, for the time 
being, may assume. And the prominent thinkers who 
are properly known as Hegelian, though they may differ 
in many things, agree in thinking that a true ideal of 
political theory lies in the direction of maximizing rather 
than minimizing the control of the State. This influ- 
ence, then, it will be convenient to examine more closely. 
We shall, therefore, glance shortly at the work of the 
late T. H. Green and we shall look somewhat more fully 
at some of the views of Dr. Bosanquet. 

The work of Green, interesting and valuable as it is 
from a literary and historical point of view, has small 
significance with regard to the present controversy. 
There are several reasons for this. In the first place, 
the critical part of the ‘‘Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion’’ ends with Rousseau and makes no mention even 
of the earlier utilitarians. The political views of J. S. 
Mill, whom Green greatly admired, are not criticized, 
while the social portion of Spencer’s philosophy was not 
written until after Green’s lectures were composed. It 
is thus very difficult to state his exact position with re- 
gard to his contemporaries. Then, again, the main as- 
pect of his lectures is ethical, and, as such, not within 
the scope of our present inquiry. On actual and polit- 
ical questions the conclusions are somewhat hazy. Let 
us take, for example, the vexed problem of compulsory 
education, a problem which, it must be admitted, has 
greatly puzzled utilitarian philosophers. Green’s view 
can be gathered from the following passage: ‘‘But the 
answer to the objection is that a law of compulsory edu- 
cation, if the preferences, ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
of those parents who show any practical sense of re- 
sponsibility are duly respected, is, from the beginning, 
only felt as compulsion by those in whom, so far as this 
social function is concerned, there is no spontaneity to 
be interfered with; and that, in the second generation, 
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though the law with its penal sanction still continues, 
it is not felt as a law, as an enforcement of action by 
penalties at all.’’? 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to find an instance of 
state compulsion more necessary practically and less 
easily justified in theory than education. Mill put for- 
ward some kind of defense, and Spencer, more rigidly 
logical, maintained that both the compulsion and the 
education were illegitimate extensions of the sphere of 
action of the State. But Green’s solution of the problem 
is no solution at all. The underlying assumption be- 
hind it, and behind much other Hegelian argument, is 
that when a system is so established that resistance is 
useless and criticism futile, the loss of liberty entailed 
is not really felt. In this particular case, Green’s re- 
marks are simply not true. Anyone acquainted with the 
lives of the poorer classes must be aware how enormously 
important to them is the age when the children begin 
to add to the family income. So long as there are any 
poor, even if a hundred generations elapse, the compul- 
sion must be felt as an enforcement of action by penal- 
ties. 

It is not, however, so much in Green’s practical con- 
clusions, which are vague and commonplace, as in his at- 
titude of mind towards the State that he comes into 
contact with the most extreme individualism. There is 
implicit an attitude of respect, even reverence, towards 
the government which is certainly not deduced from 
knowledge of those engaged in it and of the manner in 
which it is carried on. The dominant note is the grounds 
of political obligation, which he interprets not as the 
obligation of the State and of those who direct it, towards 
the individuals whom they rule, but as the obligation of 
the individual to reverence and serve the State. Actu- 
ally and practically, few are likely to deny the existence 
of such an obligation. That is not the point in dispute. 





* Collected Works, Vol. II, p. 515. 
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But, in order to deduce, within reasonable limits, the 
existence of some such obligation, it is not necessary to 
go behind the actual machinery of government as we 
know it, and its foundation on monarchy, oligarchy or 
democracy, as the case may be. No one, again, will deny 
that, for the stability of the State, it must carry with 
it the actual or tacit assent of the mass of the people 
governed. In this sense, government must rest on gen- 
eral will. But, general will, in this sense, means merely 
that no considerable section of the people is in active 
disagreement. Green, however, following Hegel, attempts 
to find in this concept something much more binding 
and much more subtle. He regards the obligation of 
the individual towards the State as absolute so long as 
the State expresses ‘general will.’ What exactly it 
means is undefined. It is not the unanimity* of Rous- 
seau, because, then, conflict is impossible. It is not the 
will of the sovereign, or of the ruling power, whatever 
the ruling power may be, or of a bare majority, or of a 
majority of any size. What is it? Students who un- 
derstand Green (and Hegel) better than I, may be able 
to give some answer. Meanwhile the individualist critic 
may demur to the introduction into philosophical and 
political discussion of a mystical concept, utterly illog- 
ical in a detached philosopher such as Green. It seems 
a faint echo of the Catholic idea of the Will of God. But 
the Catholic, who discusses whether or no and how far 
the will of the State is in accordance with the Will of 
God is, at any rate, logical, though the discussion is often 
trivial waste of labor. But the introduction, by a scep- 
tical philosopher such as Green, of an undefinable gen- 
eral will, to which all must bow, is surely a useless and 
metaphysical complication of a subject which is, in any 
case, complicated enough. So far as any practical in- 





* Rousseau says that for a will to be general it is not always necessary 
for it to be unanimous, and a unanimous will is not necessarily general. 
But the nearest practical approach to Rousseau’s ideal is a convention when 
votes are taken before citizens have time to discuss and form factions. 
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ferences are made, the inferences must be rejected. 
Moreover, clear discussion of philosophical theory is only 
possible when cobwebs of this kind have been swept 
away. 

These critical remarks must not be understood to 
imply lack of appreciation of the work of Green. Gen- 
eral criticism of his work would be entirely out of place 
in the present short article. But it is important to no- 
tice this doctrine in the writings of so famous an ex- 
ponent, because inferences which he did not make have 
been made from it and can logically be made from it. 
Green himself was a Liberal and not out of sympathy 
with many of Mill’s practical conclusions; nevertheless, 
his exposition of general will, if logically carried out, 
can be used as a powerful argument against writers of 
the individualist school. 

The doctrine of ‘General Will’ is more fully ex- 
pounded by Dr. Bosanquet,* who traces to Hegel the 
somewhat irrational form it has taken in modern phi- 
losophy. He shows how Hegel adopted it from Rous- 
seau, whose theories of social contract, and whose 
identification of general will, for all practical purposes, 
with the will of all, does make it, with him, slightly more 
intelligible. Dr. Bosanquet also defends Hegel from 
what he thinks to be the popular misconception that he 
was particularly enamoured of Prussian bureaucracy. 
We find the State praised as the actualization of free- 
dom, in what way is not quite clear. But the general 
will is as undefined as ever. We are told that it is the 
rational will, even though people are not aware of it. 
Who is to determine what the rational will may be is 
unexplained. 

Dr. Bosanquet, though he would be the last to dis- 
claim the term Hegelian as a correct description of his 
general attitude of mind, here branches out boldly into 
original thought and brings to the support of his thesis 





**¢*Philosophical Theory of the State,’’ 2d ed., pp. 240ff., and elsewhere. 
The capitals are Dr. Bosanquet’s. 
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certain psychological notions which are distinctly of 
modern growth. Now Dr. Bosanquet is a very learned, 
a very able, and a very experienced philosophical writer, 
and all his published work is worthy of careful study 
and consideration; yet it is very doubtful whether he 
strengthens his case, on this particular problem, by his 
learning and research. His most suggestive illustration 
and argument is found in the analogy of the army and 
the crowd, and his contention is that in the army is the 
nearest approach to general will (pp. 160ff.). 

But yet, where is this will that is not the sum of the 
particular wills? It vanishes when we attempt to grasp 
it. There is the will of the general and the wills of the 
units, and what else is there? There is, of course, organi- 
zation, and there is subordination, but I am unable to see 
that anything new is introduced of the nature of will. 
The one essential for a successful organization is that the 
particular wills should coincide. Each particular will de- 
sires victory, dnd each particular will has confidence in 
the ability of the head to do all that is possible to achieve 
that end. That is the ideal, and in so far as the ideal is 
not realized, the efficiency of the organization is impaired. 
Discipline is difficult to maintain, the morale is broken, 
the army runs away in time of stress. 

I am, of course, aware, that modern psychologists 
have shown that there is something latent in a crowd 
which is not the sum of the wills of the particular units. 
A wave of feeling passes over it. The crowd acts as one 
man. The same, no doubt, is found in all grouping. But 
Dr. Bosanquet is careful to say that this is not his mean- 
ing, stating that ‘‘the level of intelligence and respon- 
sibility will be, as a rule, extraordinarily low.’’ 

But, surely, we must not take the army as the type of 
society, still less as the type of the State. The power, 
influence, and sphere of action of the State is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, increasing, and is becoming more and more 
regimentarian. But that this subserves the realization 
of any true ideal is a very controversial statement. The 
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philosopher can hardly accept the well-worn maxim, 
entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessttatem (p. 
185), as an adequate justification. With many of Dr. 
Bosanquet’s arguments and statements on particular 
points, it is not difficult to agree, and he, himself, in 
practice, would not wish his analogy to be pressed too 
closely. With him, as with Green, it is not so much on 
particular questions that extreme divergence from the 
views of individualist thinkers is to be found. It is in 
the attitude of mind. It is in the attempt to find this 
indefinable something called general will, and to identify 
it with the will of the formal State. So far as Dr. 
Bosanquet is engaged in proving that there are incon- 
sistencies in Rousseau’s conception and the form which 
he gave it, I am in full agreement, but I cannot discover 
that Dr. Bosanquet himself succeeds in attaching to his 
concept any intelligible meaning. The maxim quoted 
above may well be applied to the concept, general will. 

What Rousseau himself meant by his sovereign in- 
alienable general will is somewhat obscure. Dr. Bosan- 
quet says he follows Hobbes very closely. But one thing 
is clear from the most cursory glance, and that is that 
Rousseau’s general will is confused and obliterated, im- 
mediately we pass from a pure democracy and form 
State of any kind whatever. A complicated and bureau- 
cratic government, according to Rousseau, is the last 
source from which any valid general will is likely to 
emerge. Thus, the use made of the concept by Hegel and 
the Hegelians is precisely opposite to that intended by 
the author. Rousseau’s doctrine was fundamentally an 
assertion of the virtue of a pure democracy, and is un- 
intelligible in any other sense. We are thus still more 
entitled to view with suspicion any use of the idea in 
favor of autocracy, bureaucracy, or the extension of 
the sphere of state government. It was originally in- 
tended to convey the opposite impression. But, surely, 
in view of the confusion that necessarily arises, it would 
be best not to make deductions from what is, after all, 
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a semi-mystical doctrine, explicable in a scholastic sense, 
but utterly out of place in modern philosophy. 

‘With the putting of this concept in its place, it will 
be seen that the theoretic foundations for such ideas as 
that the individual has no rights against the State, or 
that a powerful ruling paternal government is a desir- 
able outcome of modern civilization, become doubtful 
and uncertain. 

There are other ways in which the work of Dr. Bosan- 
quet tends to undermine the democratic ideal. In the 
first place, though sympathetic towards the ideas of 
Hegel, he continually criticizes adversely the political 
philosophies of the two great individualists, Spencer and 
Mill. It is no part of my task to maintain that these 
criticisms are always mistaken or undeserved. I am 
not committed to the defense of the system of either 
writer in every detail, and I am in no way disposed to 
deny that flaws can be found in the exposition of both 
of them.5 But it is desirable to defend them in certain 
points specially relevant to the present essay. In some - 
ways, both Spencer and Mill are more open to attack 
than the majority of political philosophers. Both were 
essentially practical in aim. Both descended to par- 
ticulars. And it is in the application of philosophic 
ideas to particular cases that the fiercest controversies 
are likely to arise. Again, those who favor their school 
of thought are unable to agree with many details. But 
the essential standpoint of both of them was the asser- 
tion of the paramount importance of individual liberty. 
It is where criticisms touch this question that they call 
for a reply. 

One of these points is certainly fundamental. The 
assertion of the principle of individual liberty, and of 
the limits of the authority of the State over the indi- 
vidual is said to be self-contradictory and the argument 


*An estimate of Spencer’s political philosophy will be found in this 
JOURNAL, April, 1911. 
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is said to be equally available for extreme collectivism.® 
The assertion is somewhat staggering. The views criti- 
cized are to be found principally in the fourth chapter 
of Mill’s ‘‘Liberty’’ and in the latter part of Spencer’s 
‘*Justice.’’ Mill’s views are not easy to summarize 
either in his own words or in any other. Expressed 
briefly, Mill maintains that the State is only justified in 
interfering with the individual when individuals inter- 
fere with ‘‘the interest of one another, or rather certain 
interests which, either by express legal provision or by 
tacit understanding, ought to be considered as rights; 
and secondly, in each person bearing his share (to be 
fixed on some equitable principle) of the laws and sac- 
rifices incurred for defending the society or its mem- 
bers from injury or molestation.’’*? Spencer expresses 
a similar idea much more clearly and epigramatically in 
his famous phrase: ‘‘Every man is free to do that which 
he wills provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
every other man.’’ 

Dr. Bosanquet’s criticism is founded mainly on the 
assertion that every action of every man, in greater or 
in less degree, affects the interests and well being of 
others, and, therefore, we are informed that Mill’s prin- 
ciple can be used to justify both administrative nihilism 
and administrative absolutism. For this statement, 
considered as a purely verbal criticism on certain of 
Mill’s passages, especially if some ambiguous phrases 
are isolated and called characteristic, there is something 
to be said. There are faults in the exposition of every 
philosophic writer and there are limits to the power of 
language to express thought. Moreover, Mill’s essay 
was essentially popular and topical, and, possibly, on 
that account, did not reach that standard of philosophical 
exactitude which no one was able to maintain better than 
he. But Mill’s meaning and the trend of his argument 





*See particularly ‘‘Philosophical Theory of the State,’’ p. 63, but the 
same statement is found in several parts of the work. 
* This passage is a quotation from ‘‘Liberty,’’ 3d ed., p. 134. 
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are perfectly clear. If we attempt to apply the prin- 
ciple practically, and to advocate state interference 
solely on Mill’s ground, we shall soon find how short a 
distance it will take us. De minimis non curat lex. How 
healthy an exercise it would be for would-be legislators 
to justify all their laws solely on the ground that the 
interference of individuals with the rights and interests 
of others was so serious as to warrant penal interfer- 
ence! Indeed, as a practical guide, Dr. Bosanquet does 
not dissent. But here again the whole exposition is 
obsessed with the Hegelian general will. Dr. Bosan- 
quet asserts that the distinction between self-regarding 
and other-regarding actions cannot possibly hold good, 
and gives as his own criterion ‘‘what the coercive au- 
thority is and is not able to do towards the promotion 
of the good life.’” What is good life? To criticize the 
criterion in detail would be superfluous, because Dr. 
Bosanquet would admit that the criterion is dependent 
upon the concept of general will. I would, however, 
make one remark. I am of opinion that the two criteria, 
if both are worked out with sufficient care, will amount 
to much the same thing. I should be the first to main- 
tain that, when the rightful sphere of state action is 
passed, any attempt to promote ‘good life’ is not only 
indirectly harmful, but directly futile. The danger of 
Dr. Bosanquet’s criterion lies in the fact that it is so 
easy plausibly to infer from it an almost unlimited ex- 
tension of state activity. Spencer’s formula of justice 
expresses the individualist idea much more clearly and 
succinctly than does any part of the work of Mill. This 
principle Dr. Bosanquet does not criticize systematically, 
but merely describes as a crude enunciation of the alien 
nature of the self and the law. But are not the self and 
the law alien in practice, so soon as the sphere of the 
law is extended beyond a very narrow limit? To de- 
fend or to criticize Spencer, however, would be but to 
repeat the substance of my previous article. 

Another point at issue is the relation between the 
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State and society. Dr. Bosanquet accuses both individ- 
ualists and socialists of not recognizing the vast impor- 
tance of the whole social development of mankind.® 
No particular individualist thinkers are mentioned in 
that passage. In view of his criticism of Mill and Spen- 
cer that they crudely and wrongly enunciate the alien 
character of self and law, it will probably be understood 
to refer to them. Whether it is so intended, is doubt- 
ful. In any case, it is well to point out that the criticism 
is invalid. Indeed, in the case of Spencer, it is almost 
absurd. As every student of his work is well aware, no 
modern philosopher, nor, I think, any philosopher of any 
age, has given such careful attention to the class of 
human institutions called (for lack of a better name) 
voluntary. His profound realization of their importance 
in human evolution is one of the reasons which caused 
him to oppose, in every possible manner, the extension 
of state activity, well knowing as he did that a power- 
ful State is bound to hamper such activities and to ren- 
der smaller the chances of development and improve- 
ment. 

It is, however, necessary to warn all those who are 
interested in the interrelation between philosophy and 
politics against a similar fallacy from which the Hegelian 
philosophy is by no means free. By the State, Mill, 
Spencer, and the man in the street mean the formal ma- 
chinery of government. In some political philosophies. 
the term is widened so that it may be interpreted as 
almost identical with society. The relation between the 
individual man and the State is a very complicated, but 
is, at least, a comprehensible problem. The relation 
between man and society is a problem which has no be- 
ginning and no end. The individual and the human 
environment continually act and react. Even here, how- 
ever, the obligation is by no means all on one side. For 
any clear discussion it is essential that these two aspects 








* See Introduction to second edition, p. xxvii. 
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should be kept separate and distinct. Dr. Bosanquet 
himself, notwithstanding the warning he gives in the in- 
troduction, is not free from the fallacy.° Needless to 
say, any such confusion will tell against individualism and 
in favor of socialism, because, whatever may be the re- 
lation between man and society, it is evident that society 
in all its aspects will exercise over the individual man 
a much greater degree of control than can any formal 
State. The confusion between, or, it would be better 
to say, the indistinct separation of society and the State 
is certainly not a feature of Spencer’s work, nor do I 
think it is to be found in Mill, but it is a fallacy to which 
the Hegelian philosopher is particularly prone. 

It will be well to summarize and focus the arguments 
and criticisms of this short essay. Its object is prac- 
tical rather than theoretical, and critical rather than con- 
structive. It is intended to clear away one of the ob- 
stacles in the way of the formulation of a true (or, not 
to beg the question, shall I say of an individualist?) 
theory of the State. That obstacle is found in certain 
developments of Hegelian thought, which, if valid, point 
to the conclusion (in the words of Dr. Bosanquet) that 
no true ideal lies in the direction of minimizing the in- 
dividuality or of restricting the power of the State. 
My own personal view is directly opposed to this, but 
of that view it is not possible here to give a direct de- 
fense. All that has been attempted is to show that valid 
philosophical theory is not against it. This I have at- 
tempted in two ways. One way has been briefly to reply 
to certain criticisms that have been urged against the 
great individualist philosophers. The other way has 
been by a critical examination of the concept of ‘gen- 
eral will,’ which can be briefly and roughly restated as 
follows: 

In the time of the scholastic philosophers, it was natu- 


*See particularly p. 185: ‘‘We have hitherto spoken of the State and 
society as almost convertible terms.’’ 
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rally the business of philosophers to uphold the power 
and authority of the temporal sovereignty, both on ac- 
count of the Pauline injunction, and also because of the 
vast influence of the Papacy. The great problem then 
was to decide within what limits the will of the sov- 
ereign corresponded to the Will of God. And the school- 
man was strictly logical because, in matters directly or 
indirectly connected with religion, he had, when neces- 
sary, a definite and practical means of discovering what 
the Will of God actually was. With the decline in the 
power of the Papacy, the divine right of sovereignty was 
retained, with less logic, by Protestant philosophers. 
Rousseau’s doctrine of general will is, for all practical 
purposes, an assertion of the divine right of a pure 
democracy. The divinity has vanished, but the inalien- 
able, indivisible and absolute character remains. This 
concept, however, with Rousseau, was a minor feature, 
the main idea of the ‘‘Social Contract’’ being free- 
dom and democracy. The Hegelians have dispensed with 
the democracy and disguised the freedom till it is quite 
unrecognizable, but retained the ‘General Will,’ which, 
with them, is a mystical concept with no clear and intel- 
ligible meaning whatever. It is, however, used as a sup- 
port for the increase in the power of the State, however 
the State may be constituted. 

With the rejection of this concept, the Spencerian 
ideal of freedom is the only one that remains.’° A 
powerful, controlling, paternal State may be defended 
as a product of evolution, or as an adaptation to envir- 
onment, or as a practical necessity in the present state 
of affairs. But there is no ideal behind it. The indi- 
vidualist is, therefore, entitled to treat the State, and, 
indeed, all forms of control of human beings by each 
other, as a necessary evil, and to regard as the great 
problem of statecraft how to reduce that evil to the mini- 





*” That is, from any but Catholic and scholastic premises. From the 
Catholic point of view, there is a case for paternal government, but even 
Catholicism is not inconsistent with the Spencerian ideal of freedom. 
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mum. Whatever may be the difficulties, or the objec- 
tions in the way of such an ideal, the philosophical de- 
murrer, raised by the Hegelian school, falls to the 


ground." 
AsHFORD, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND. H. S. SHEtTon. 
b] , 





ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND LIFE. 
HORACE M. KALLEN. 


the esteem of mankind the creation and the pursuit 
of the beautiful has from time immemorial been an 
honorable calling and a notable devotion. Anciently its 
instruments were assigned to the gods; its excellence 
was held no less than divine. Apollo and Hephaestos, 
Pallas and Hermes are these sources of the lyre and the 
forge, the pipe and the letter; from their protection and 
favor springs the power to create beauty. In our day, 
if we have abandoned Apollo and Pallas, we still cling 
to divine gifts, to inspiration; we still prize the works 
of the poets and the sculptors and the musicians above 
all other things. Only a lonely moralist, here and there, 
has presumed to challenge the worth of these delectables 
or to deny them a high place in the hierarchy of moral 
excellence. But most of us, if we could not be Virgil, 
would be Maecenas; indeed, in these later days, I am not 
sure that we should not prefer to be Maecenas: to out- 
bid Europe for costly paintings, to collect first editions 
and ancient manuscripts; to fill our houses with glass- 
ware and porcelain, with postage-stamps and antique 





“The following passage from Dr. Bosanquet (‘‘Philosophical Theory 
of the State,’’ p. 78) is of some interest. ‘‘We shall then be compelled 
to agree with Bentham, Mill, and Spencer that ‘self-government’ and the 
‘general will’ are meaningless phantoms, combinations of hostile factors, 
incapable of being united in a real experience.’’ This article does not 
raise the problem of self-government. I am not aware that Spencer dealt 
with the question of general will, but if he did do so, he answered Dr. 
Bosanquet’s criticisms in advance. 
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weapons; privately and publicly to support a poet, to 
encourage a musician, to send a lovely girl to Paris to 
learn dancing or singing, an ambitious boy to Florence 
to learn to paint. In our day Maecenas is more honor- 
able; Virgil, much costlier, is less significant. If we ap- 
preciate more intensely the old Horatian regret, we find 
life too fleeting and art too long only for the purchase 
of ancient excellence, not for the creation of contempo- 
rary perfection. A distortion of the old Talmudic form 
of the same regret strikes perhaps nearer home. ‘‘How 
labour increaseth!’’ cries the venerable Rabbin, ‘‘and 
how short the day!’’ It may be that we regret the pres- 
sure of affairs which prevents us from enjoying native 
excellence, that our hunger for beautiful possessions in 
which to take breath is but the natural reaction upon 
our thirst for accelerated and unbeautiful achievement; 
we seek merely compensation in the former for the felt 
lack in the latter. The business of life is apparently so 
dreary a thing that its decoration with bought and ex- 
traneous ornament, like an African belle, is better than 
its unlovely nudity in field and city. So we hang the 
poor blossomless plant of our national life with artificial 
flowers. The decoration may be spotty, a malformation 
on the body politic, a distortion and an evil cause. Yet 
the knowledge that it is possessed may enhance the value 
of what it is to beautify; its sole contemplation may, 
for the time being, shut out of mind the parts it does 
not conceal. The art-museum, like the saloon, is much 
visited and promises and achieves the same results. So 
we labor toward the possession of art and we seek in 
the possession of art to forget our labor. 

This condition of things argues a disorganization of 
society to most people less disquieting than unnatural. A 
civilization like ours must necessarily have a strong 
antiquarian interest, for our civilization is our inherit- 
ance. Without the library we are savages once more. 
But the library should be not a morgue but a pantry. A 
healthy existence cannot sanely go on in a charnel house, 
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and the life which finds the things more excellent among 
the dead can hardly be an excellent life. There is, after 
all, less in common between the ‘old masters’ and the 
newest life, than between the ‘old masters’ and the ‘new 
art.’ We have abandoned Galen and Paracelsus for 
Harvey and Pasteur, but we still measure St. Gaudens 
and Whistler by Michaelangelo and Raphael. This 
would be no impropriety if the deepest-lying motive 
were proper, but who shall say that it is? For us art 
is no longer long, because like all things excellent, it is 
rare and difficult; it is long because it has accumulated 
through the ages and we seem not to escape from the 
labyrinth of the heaped-up débris. We call most things 
beautiful because they are old, not because they are 
beautiful; where Horace sighed over the hard road to 
beauty, we sigh over the length of the catalogue. 

Yet, whether with Horace we see in art the fulfill- 
ment and perfection of nature; or with Arthur Symons 
we see in it a mystery and a relief, art is practically the 
whole of life. Stripped to its bare fighting weight, human 
existence is reduced to the restricted range of the African 
bushman or the Australian black-fellow: to satisfy the 
most elementary needs,—to feed, to breed; under the 
moon’s influence to dance and to howl,—these activities 
make the barren sum of the nudest living of mankind. 
They are the mechanical expressions of instincts, oper- 
ating without light, a mystery in their processes, a mys- 
tery in their results. Art arises whenever any of these 
spontaneous activities reveals a use unthought of in the 
act, unsought for in the need’s self-expression. Art in 
its primary forms is the esthetic devoted to a use. This 
use, once found, is remembered, and when the activities 
which produce it end no longer in themselves, but aim at 
this use, they become instrumental and constitute a 
craft. The earliest art is industrial art. The pointing 
of a spear and the bending of a bow, the disorderly leap- 
ing converted into the rhythmic and therefore less- 
fatiguing magical dance, the free howl, turned into a sym- 
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bol for a thing, these conserve something other than 
themselves, they help and perpetuate what they are not, 
and by that fact become arts of utility. Almost the 
whole, according to some, the very whole of civilization, 
consists of such arts,—extensions of instincts looking 
beyond themselves; secondary and derived activities, 
superposed one upon the other, until finally they make 
the cumulus of modern life. Instrumental, serviceable to 
some other thing not itself, though this life is, it rests 
at bottom on something which has no use, which serves 
no purpose, outside of itself; on something that is spon- 
taneous, free, and irresponsible. That something is 
partly those instincts which make the fighting weight of 
life. Their operation is unharnessed, their activity is 
uncontrolled by a master-idea, they are self-sufficient; 
their process makes real the energy and capacity of the 
body, they look to no ulterior end, they perpetuate no 
event but themselves. They are like play. Any art 
which may be so described is called a fine art; it is 
esthetic as opposed to industrial and utilitarian. In- 
dustry, then, rests in free play and may be said to cul- 
minate therein. For the end which any instrument may 
serve must be either itself an instrument toward another 
end, or a final resting place, having no use beyond 
itself. Should every particular element of civilization 
serve to bring about or to keep going some other ele- 
ment, the whole of civilization can yet have no other 
end, beyond itself. Like play, it is free and spon- 
taneous. For what is the whole of civilization but a col- 
lection of industrial arts? At bottom, therefore, art and 
labor are coincident; all labor is art, and all art is fine 
art. There is no paradox in this assertion. It merely 
summarizes the history of civilization; it sees progress 
as the fusion of instruments with ends and of ends with 
instruments. It is the recognition of the most funda- 
mental character of life itself,—its uninstrumentality, 
its estheticalness, its having, as a whole, no extraneous 
outlook and no extrinsic value. 
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But if this is the case, the question obviously arises, 
why quarrel with the archeological interest in the arts 
especially called fine? The divorce of this interest from 
the rest of life must in this case be only apparent; and 
even if genuine, it is still an interest, profound, final, all- 
absorbing and self-sufficient, possessed of just that char- 
acter I have said is fundamental to the whole life. If 
the dead past alone gives supreme beauty to contempo- 
rary society, the past is by that very fact no longer dead, 
but intensely vital. If the end to which all labor is di- 
rected is the possession of memorial forms of bygone 
days, these forms are the very crown and flower and 
consummation of life. Reproach cannot touch them, 
criticism falls off from them, broken and futile. They 
scorn justification, for by them alone is justification pos- 
sible. The goal of life is the master and judge of its 
processes and instruments. Add now to the loveliness of 
the past whatever beauty we deign to see in our present 
day, and what shall philosophy say to them or of them,— 
philosophy, of recent years a petty many-worded bore, 
worthless and weak beside the mighty onward sweep of 
the sciences, the alluring sweetness of the arts. How shall 
it presume to challenge the very standard and touchstone 
of life, demand its credentials and visé its passports? Is 
not art rather to judge of philosophy than philosophy 
of art? 

There are many who would give this question the af- 
firmative answer. Life is for them a brutal and worth- 
less struggle from which the calm marbles and placid 
tints and rhythms of the arts are a relief and salvation. 
Others again, among them even such as find in art a 
refuge and relief, would respond with a decided nega- 
tive. For these philosophy also is an art, an outspan- 
ning art, embracing the others in its scope and holding 
them dissolved in its wider harmonies. They would 
consider philosophy the very art of arts. Challenged 
and apparently outstripped by science, jostled and 
crowded by industry, bent double and almost broken by 
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the avoirdupois of its metaphysical hump, the aboriginal 
right of philosophy in the soul’s service and delight 
remains unshaken. For philosophy is that natal act of 
imagination, that primitive vision of things absent in 
terms of things present, which helped man to his liveli- 
hood, even at the risk of his life. This primeval function 
still persists. It is the saying of a last word about what 
is and what is not; it is the deliverance of an ultimate 
judgment about excellence and evil; it is the enlistment 
in life’s service of all that environs life. Justly re- 
proached with dogmatism on the one hand, on the other 
with artificiality, philosophy nevertheless remains the 
discipline to man most natural, most spontaneous, most 
liberal. The material of the arts is the naked experi- 
ence alone; the material of philosophy is that experi- 
ence and all that is born of it or nourishs itself thereon. 
The consummation of life is indeed beauty, but it is the 
beauty of philosophy. 

How, then, more explicitly, are life, art, and philos- 
ophy related? First we have identified life with art and 
art with philosophy, then we have denied the identities 
we have established. What. properly, are the relations 
these things bear to each other? Let us consider. 

The motives or situations from which any form of 
activity springs must be such as to make this activity 
natural and inevitable, and when natural and inevitable, 
also desirable. If the world in which man lives had been 
congenial to him from the start, then perception might 
have been satisfaction and the operation of memory a 
rehearsal of pleasures. Experience being throughout 
good, each moment of its unbroken flux revealing unique 
and immediate excellence, no part of it would require 
especial treatment. Existence would then have been a 
beatitude, not an adjustment. Or again, had human life 
been ephemeral and momentary, a flash of activity ex- 
pressing its own nature, a pyrotechnic flowering of the 
spirit, man might have come and gone without reference 
to the environment at all. Like Mr. Sanatayana’s 
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cherub, he might have fulfilled his being and realized 
his potentialities by repeating the multiplication table 
and then dying. Man, however, though not an eternal 
god, is something more permanent than a dialectic opera- 
tion or a pyrotechnic flash. He can live only in refer- 
ence to things. Had he failed to remember them, he 
would have failed to survive. He discovers early that 
the world is a process in which he happened, but which 
was not made for him. The flux in which he tries to 
maintain himself seems composed wholly of capricious 
eddies and treacherous whirlpools. To a mind untutored 
or primitive, nature seems yet rather stepmother than 
mother; to a sophisticated mind, she is still alien enough 
to require a supplementary and compensating heaven. 
Hence, to comprehend the whole of nature, to define her 
character, is the most primitive, the most compelling, 
and the most vital necessity of human life. Man’s 
knowledge determines the manner and stability of his 
existence, its quality and duration. And this knowledge 
in its primeval intention, and in its ultimate outcome, is 
philosophy. 

If this be true, we may gather something of the scope, 
the purpose and the meaning of philosophy, and may 
discover its relation to life and to art. If this be true, 
we see philosophy as a definition of the universe as it 
was in the beginning and as it ultimately shall be. It 
is an attempt to envisage the whole of the reality which 
environs us in a single symbol, to bind the unresting 
flux in bands of inexorable law, to understand it in terms 
of constant and unchanging substance. So philosophy 
is, indeed, identical with life, its beginning and its end. 
The child that calls every living person that it meets 
‘mamma,’ that treats its toes, its chairs, its dolls and its 
pets in exactly the same way, beating and petting each, 
is no less a philosopher than the great scientist who sees 
in the movement of nature the mutations of a single 
substance according to an immutable law. The baby 
defines and interprets its varied world in terms of a 
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single familiar and congenial being, its own warm feel- 
ing; the scientist acts in just the same way, though his 
term is different and may be used for other reasons. 
Both envisage the whole universe with one look, both 
define it with one instrument in a single insight. Both 
in so far as they define the whole environment, the im- 
mediate and the absent, in ultimate terms, are philos- 
ophers; the child no less than the expert, the expert no 
more than the child. 

Now philosophy may arise as a slave labors, because 
of the compelling necessity of circumstance. It is then 
an industry responding to outer demands, but having no 
inner sanction. On the other hand, men may philoso- 
phize just as a dog howls at the moon or a bird sings, 
because to philosophize is to express spontaneously a 
natural capacity, because it is a flowering of the body’s 
function into the spirit’s forms. Then philosophy is all 
pleasurable and absolute. Its warrant is the inward 
righteousness which instinct gives to all natural activi- 
ties, and it is then self-sufficient, looking to no ulterior 
end and springing from no ulterior motive. As such it 
is a fine art, called technically dialectic. But finally, 
men may engage in speculation not only because specu- 
lation is natural and congenial, nor alone because the 
environment compels it, but because, being free, spon- 
taneous, and being also required by the circumstances of 
life, it serves and expresses both its occasions, and at one 
and the same time adapts man to his environment and 
expresses and fulfills his nature, realizes, as professional 
philosophers would say, his being. In the final instance, 
philosophy is neither a slave’s task, nor a child’s joy; 
it is a moral art; it is a life. The task of the slave and 
the joy of the child are elementary; they are at the bot- 
tom of all human activity, practical and speculative. On 
the one hand the environment exacts under duress of 
death a working theory of its character; on the other, 
the soul bursts into cries and carols to express its per- 
turbation or delight. Each activity alone may give rise 
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to philosophy, the first to woodcraft, to common sense, 
to science; the second, to poetry, to music, to theology, 
to mathematics, to all forms of dialectic. But the first 
alone is by anything more than accident, humanly valu- 
able beyond the moment of its appearance, since it gives 
a cue to future stability in the environment character- 
ized. The second is only fortuitously good in the outer 
world. It has no reference even to the nature from 
which is springs, its outcome may be, all too often the 
betrayal of the soul that bears it. This is the form of 
philosophy at which the science and the business and 
the art of our modern world so sneer. And not with- 
out justice, though the sneerers forget that such phi- 
losophy is less philosophy than verbal art, nor do they 
see that it may insist that science and art and business 
pursued for their own sakes shall share the reproaches 
they level at itself. 

Discourse becomes purely philosophic when labor 
and spontaneity are at one, when use is married to joy. 
This union is the condition of moral excellence, and as 
philosophy always aims to harmonize the greatest num- 
ber of terms in this union, in order to define the whole 
world, we may honorably assign to it the highest excel- 
lence. Thus as merely furnishing a standard for a right 
nature of the arts, seen as a portion of the whole which 
philosophy studies and defines, philosophy is entitled to 
examine and to judge even so much-desired an excellence 
as art. 

But the consideration of the right nature of art is only 
half our task. It will reveal art’s character, the laws 
and conditions of its development; its procedure will be 
like that of science; it will be only the physics of art. 
But science, physics, or natural philosophy is not pur- 
sued, as we have seen, for its own sake. It springs from 
a need to its satisfaction. Natural philosophy is there- 
fore only half of philosophy,—the other half, perhaps 
the more important half, is ethics, or moral philosophy. 
We shall barely have begun our philosophy of art, if we 
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should content ourselves with merely determining what 
art is. A complete philosophy of art must also describe 
what art is good for, must determine its value. Now 
the problem of values is the moral problem. It presup- 
poses an ultimate standard and an eternal ideal. No 
thing, with reference to itself alone, is either good or 
bad. Considered by itself it merely is, and that is the 
end of its story. Taken together with other things, how- 
ever, it acquires worth, for it can affect their being for 
better or for worse. The primary business of ethics is 
therefore to ascertain its standard of judgment. Pro- 
fessional moralists have had great dialectical quarrels 
about the nature of that standard for human life; some 
have called it pleasure, others duty, self-sacrifice, self- 
realization; a few, —happiness. But most of those who 
have studied the matter have failed to observe that in 
naming these things they have invariably named some 
more or less partial interest of life itself, and that only 
the word happiness stood for the greatest number of 
these interests, designating a collection of them, ac- 
tivities which, once started, tend to perpetuate each 
itself. When one interest dominates the others, divert- 
ing them from their true channels to its own fulfillment, 
we call that interest the actuating principle of a man’s 
life. So a miser is actuated by love of gold, and this 
love perverts to its use his need to eat, to love, even to 
serve the State. All these are sacrificed and subordi- 
nated that his interest in possessing gold may fatten 
and flourish. By means of the interest which controls 
him, a man is characterized and his place in the moral 
world is assigned. 

Dominating interests require, however, a higher stand- 
ard of judgment than they themselves are, and that 
standard we call happiness. Happiness is the codper- 
ative organization of the largest possible number of in- 
terests in a harmonious and self-sustaining life. It is 
higher than other standards, such as duty, or self-sac- 
rifice, or self-realization, because it is more comprehen- 
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sive, embracing as nearly as possible all the interests 
whose activity is called life. It is the highest good, for 
from the human outlook, life itself is, as we have seen, 
good for nothing but itself, while the rest of the universe 
is good or bad according to its effects on life. Life per- 
petuates itself; the aim of life is more life, while life- 
less things do not actively perpetuate themselves, but 
serve only as instruments in the conservation of life. 
We may say, then, that life is the centre and seat of all 
values and the determinant of all truths; whatever is 
found excellent in use or in itself, is so found with ref- 
erence to life, is found to have kept life stable, or to have 
increased it, to have lent it strength or delight. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that this 
life is primarily group life or even more widely social. 
It is not. It is an individual and private life. The pri- 
mary aim of society is not self-preservation, but the 
preservations of its members. Society persists in the 
interest of the individual, not the individual in the 
interest of society. Society is the instrument of private 
happiness, and it is altered and reshaped as it succeeds 
or fails in safeguarding this happiness for its members. 
The State and its activities are only those contents of 
the world which the individual finds more worthy to love 
or to hate, they are found good only in that good’s service 
to the private spirit, evil because they menace or hurt 
what the private soul treasures. The individual is the 
standard of value, the rest of the world is only its content. 
That this standard is invariably human would be a gratui- 
tous addition, were it not for repeated reference to un- 
human standards, anciently to the gods, currently to 
supermen and beasts. But pearls are intrinsically re- 
pugnant to the use of swine, metaphysics to the joy of 
dog-faced baboons; nor is it for nothing that human 
wisdom has so often seen fit to repeat that the ways of 
God are inscrutable and past finding out. For when 
known and recorded, are they not blasphemously like 
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man’s ways, and his aims like man’s aims? Now the 
ways and aims of man have looked toward his remain- 
ing forever man, not towards turning himself into super- 
man or God. Nor is it pertinent to look back to the ape 
or the tiger. If the law of self-preservation means any- 
thing, our hypothetical simian ancestors were human- 
ized altogether in spite of themselves. The life, then, 
which is the court of last resort in any question of value, 
in any issue regarding beauty or truth or goodness, is 
happy human life. This life is affirmed in its very denial. 
It is the measure of animation and of death. Even he who 
dies by his own hand asserts its rule of happiness and 
bows to its potency. For he seeks not to escape from 
life, but from life’s disturbances. The living soul, which 
thinks death, must live,—to think it good. It denies, 
not life, but with the advocates of small or impoverished 
life, with ascetics, with mystics, with pessimists, it de- 
nies a quality and suffering in life. It chooses only 
between life and life, not between life and not-life; rid- 
dance of the present evil, not the void to come; not 
death, but peace. And peace, even the peace called 
death, as a living spirit knows it, is known only in the 
terms and affections of life; is held fast in the magic 
round of vital feeling which renders it good; valuable 
for passion, needful to the stability and conservation of 
life. In the last analysis, death is unthinkable: the 
inner discrepancy of what thought of it you will is pat- 
ent when you consider how purely negative are its qual- 
ities. What honest meaning can be discovered in the 
notion of man’s awareness of being unaware, his sen- 
sation of insensibility, his feeling that he does not longer 
feel? Yet this you must think when you think of death. 
Is it not futile, then, to ask whether life is worth living? 
All that has ever been shown in answer is that one kind 
of life is worthier living than another, but the measure 
of worth has been a form of life itself, always. And, 
therefore, we may agree that in the profoundest and 
truest sense of that much-abused phrase, man is in every 
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deed and thought of his existence, the measure of all 
things. What worthiness in things he can consider is 
a worthiness for him; their natures interest him only 
in so far as they are relevant to the stability and joy 
of his being. He may be only an incident in their his- 
tory, but in his they are the conditions of his continued 
existence; by them he lives or dies. Valuation of the 
world, accordingly, is the most fundamental and most 
important activity he engages in. 

We are now in the position to complete our definition 
of philosophy. We have already seen philosophy as 
man’s definition of the ultimate nature of the whole en- 
vironing universe. We see now that it is a definition 
made in the interest of sustaining and perpetuating 
human happiness. Since man must live in his world, 
he must know his world, but he does not live merely to 
know; in so far as knowing is different from living, he 
knows in order to live. But when his knowledge ex- 
tends to his entire environment, and consists not only 
of a definition of it, but also in a judgment of its worth, 
in terms of his own continued happiness, then his know]l- 
edge is coincident with his life, and this knowledge is 
philosophy. It is a combination of physics and ethics,— 
life’s definition of the universe in the prosecution of its 
vital interests. 

Bearing the fact in mind, we shall be able to avoid a 
very serious historical error to which philosophy in a 
large degree is subject. This error is the confusion of 
the worthy thing with its worth. A great philosophic 
school, the transcendental or idealist, bases its claims 
to distinction on just this confusion. Finding that there 
is some consonance between the order of nature and the 
desires of man, this school makes the order of nature 
depend on the desires of man, or of a creature, the abso- 
lute, they to a large degree make in man’s image. So 
in the last analysis they identify things with the values 
of things. For Hegel the essential need of man is the 
attainment of self-consciousness; his world is therefore 
altogether an eternal dialectic process, attaining to self- 
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consciousness. For Fichte man’s deepest nature is the 
completion of a duty or a plan; his world is therefore 
man, the plan, the completion, united in identity. The 
followers of these men carry this confusion into very 
details of life. But clearly, things are not identical with 
their values. A coin has an intrinsic nature quite apart 
from that given it by the die; the die’s valuation, in- 
deed, depends on this nature; we do not make double 
eagles of copper. Neither desire nor need can deter- 
mine as by creation, the character of what satisfies both 
or either, though the relevance of that character to de- 
sires and needs determines its value and fixes its place 
in morals. Specific things are found before they are 
wished for; things must be, before they can be good. 
Nature precedes and is the ground of ethics. Self- 
knowledge is only knowledge of our capacity for action on 
things, derived from spontaneous and unplanned action 
on these things. Among them the responses one makes 
and finds, the outcome of one’s conduct in the conserva- 
tion of one’s life, are acknowledged expressions of 
things’ nature, the definition of their essence, the for- 
mulz or laws of their behavior. The more invariable, 
fixed and constant these responses are, the greater our 
trust in them, the safer they, as actual revelations of 
the character of things. They become guides in the 
judgment of values, definitions serving as cues and sig- 
nals, which if really eloquent of the beings they signify, 
lead to preservative accommodations on the part of 
man. 

Now the method, which, in the description and appre- 
ciation of reality, keep the fundamental trait of life con- 
stantly in mind, applying life’s ultimate conservation in 
happiness as the standard of the validity of any of man’s 
activities, is called pragmatic. The pragmatic method 
refers always to the ethical motive which urges to know]- 
edge, and judges knowledge in the degree in which it 
satisfies that motive; but while asserting the relation 
between the two, it does not identify them, as does the 
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idealist. It keeps each in its proper sphere, insisting 
on the aboriginal and ultimate priority of the happy life 
as a standard for all else. 

There is in this method nothing startling or novel. 
It is the method common to all sentient existence. The 
daily life consists of its application; it is the ordinary 
way of business and of leisure. Nor, indeed, is there 
a single philosophy that fails to apply it, even the phi- 
losophies of those who began by reviling it as subver- 
sive of all surety and ended by calling it a worthless 
commonplace. A commonplace it surely is, as must be 
all things potent and fit, the temporal flux, the rigidities 
of space. Subversive of surety it cannot be, for it is 
an application of the pragmatic method to itself to call 
it dangerous or destructive. It differs from the prag- 
matism common to all philosophies first in this—that 
those who use it as a pragmatic method are conscious 
of its nature and the mode of its operation, while in the 
history of philosophy, since its use was inevitable and 
instinctive, its use was blind. Whenever the true or the 
good or the beautiful has been invoked as norm, wher- 
ever there has been asserted any human preference, 
from a straw to immortality, wherever evil has been 
made subordinate to good or anything harmonious with 
some aspect of human nature has been made eternal, 
there the pragmatic method has been used. And from 
this point of view, what philosopher shall escape prag- 
matism, even among its enemies? For as well assert that 
a falling man who denies belief in the principle of gravi- 
tation does not fall, as deny that a standardizing thinker 
does not make use of the pragmatic method because he 
refuses allegiance in discourse to the body of pragmatic 
doctrines. Examine any system in the honorable his- 
tory of philosophy, from Plato to Royce, and you shall 
in every case find that the ultimate thing invoked, that 
for the sake of which goodness and harmony and beauty 
are, is some interest which the thinker, or in his opinion, 
mankind, set as the core of happiness. 
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But philosophic and natural pragmatism, the prag- 
matism of William James and the pragmatism of his- 
tory and common sense, have yet another important 
point of difference. Philosophie or conscious prag- 
matism insists on thought’s answering relevance to its 
given object, the environment in which man must live; 
on the operation of thought to conserve the values of 
life here and now and immediately, in this world, rather 
than beyond this world. It insists on so representing 
the environment that destruction shall be eliminated and 
the basis of life enlarged. It seeks control of the world 
by representing it, in natural law and in moral precept. 
It would, with Spinoza, see the universe under the as- 
pect of eternity, in terms of fixed and immutable con- 
cepts, heavy, yet invaluable in the service of the race; 
yet again it would live by the most ephemeral glimpses, 
if thereby mankind could achieve a more excellent life 
in this, its world. Pragmatism chooses excellence at 
any price rather than to go altogether without it. It 
would build well, rather than build for ages. When truth 
is called a coherent system or is said to be independent 
of man, or beauty is designated the archetypal good, it 
points out that this description is made in the service of 
some interest and must stand or fall according to its 
service, and it adds furthermore that that one interest it- 
self stands or falls, pragmatically, as it aids or hinders the 
greatest interest, a happy life. This, few systematic phi- 
losophies, professionally rather than humanly made, past 
or present, consent to recognize. Their interest has been 
mainly dialectical and lyric, mainly the consistent elabo- 
ration of an artistically complete doctrine, rather than 
the truth which is born of the interplay of life with its 
environment. The terms of metaphysicians relate to 
natures and regions which are congenial to the life of 
man in eternity but rarely to the actual environment in 
which life does go on or fails. Conscious pragmatism 
insists that the descriptions of the world shall square not 
only with our desire, but before all, with the definite con- 
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ditions of its satisfactions. For the world must be known 
as it is before it can be rendered amenable to the ideal. 
The sculptor who does not understand his marble will 
carve no goddess; he will only spoil his chisel. An 
adequate philosophy therefore will keep the ethical in- 
terest both fundamental and ultimate; but just because 
that interest is the beginning and end of life, it will look 
to see nature as she nudely is, lest it define an ideal 
which shall merely ruin its own being in this world of 
ours. For conscious pragmatism the region of happiness 
is not in a heaven metaphysical or theological; it is in the 
immediate and sublunar sphere which is the occasion of 
our conceiving heaven at all. 

Thus the philosophy of art has before it a double 
task. It must first consider the nature of art, in terms 
of its content,—its aims, its instruments, its processes. 
This task carries it into many fields, for art is as wide 
as life and as old as history. History, technology, psy- 
chology, metaphysics, economies, the philosophy of art 
will have to draw upon all of these before it shall have 
dealt even superficially with the content of art. The 
other half of its task is ethical—it is the criticism or 
evaluation of art. Having seen what art is and what it 
aims at, philosophy’s next task will be to test it by its 
consistency with happiness; its adequacy to a harmoni- 
ous and stable human life. Though this business of 
criticism is last in the order of discourse, the final step 
in the application of the pragmatic method, it is, in the 
business of living, first. The initial and final epithets 
man gives the world is good and bad. These words 
signify the fundamental categories of life—the prag- 
matic categories par excellence. They are implied in all 
judgments and designate definitely the types of reaction 
open to an actively self-conserving creature. Conduct is 
the beginning and end of all philosophy. For the good is 
a relation which things bear to man and links him ir- 
refragably to the natures to which he can attribute it; 
and life is the pursuit of good things. These are judged 
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good by the impulse which seeks them, and what is that 
impulse, if not the impulse to live? This is what deter- 
mines the criteria of the ideal, of happiness rightly 
to understand which is the essence of the spiritual in- 
sight. Its complement is the policy of life, in which the 
methods and operation that give the ideal a location and 
an existence are made explicit. They are the ideal’s in- 
struments; the ideal is their outcome. Art, considered 
as civilization or as fine art merely, involves both,—the 
vision of an ideal of happiness, the exercise of a prac- 
tice which shall attain it. Its goodness will vary with 
the degree in which it serves and extends all life’s poten- 
cies, with the harmonious actualities it prepares, and 
renders enduring, stable, happy. This life in all its 
breadth and depth, as it expresses itself in social organ- 
ization, religion and science as well as in art, we invoke, 
of necessity as art’s measure. Art must be evaluated 
with reference to the consistent perpetuation of all these 
activities or of as many as the maintenance of the great- 
est possible whole of life allows. 
Horace M. Kaien. 
Unriversity oF WISCONSIN. 





MARTINEAU ON THE OBJECT AND MODE OF 
MORAL JUDGMENT. 


N. C. MUKERJI. 


RESENT-DAY thought, under the lead of idealism, 

has traveled away considerably from Martineau’s 
ethical position. His position requires modifications in 
detail perhaps, but in the main still remains, in the 
writer’s conviction, the most faithful interpretation that 
we have of our moral consciousness. In this paper an at- 
tempt will be made to state Martineau’s position on ‘‘the 
object and mode of moral judgment’’; to clear it from 
misunderstandings; to point out its differences from the 
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idealistic position; and incidentally to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the contending theories. 

There is general agreement among ethical writers that 
our voluntary actions have an end, and it is the end that 
gives value or meaning to them. Common speech bears 
this out when it speaks of a person doing a thing to 
satisfy his revenge, or his intellectual curiosity, or his 
pleasure, or something else. Our actions are meaning- 
less without one of these objects. It should be noted here 
that oftentimes we have a series of actions to satisfy one 
of these objects, and the whole train of actions gets its 
value from the end; as when a person obtains leave from 
his employer and takes a railway journey to see a sick 
relative. 

What is the character of these ends, and what is their 
number? In common speech ‘ends’ and ‘desires’ are 
used interchangeably. We say, e. g., that the end of a 
series of acts was intellectual curiosity, or the acts were 
undertaken with a view to satisfy the desire of intellectual 
curiosity. For the sake of simplicity we shall confine 
the term ‘desires’ to ‘ends,’ though strictly speaking we 
can not even have intermeditae acts without a desire for 
them.! There is a controversy here as to whether these 
‘desires’ (which Martineau calls ‘the inner springs of 
conduct’) are mere feelings or have an object in view. 
When I am influenced by love, am I influenced by a mere 
feeling only, or am I conscious of a loved object? Clearly 
the desires (ends) are both reason and feeling. For, as 
psychology tells us, knowing, feeling, and willing are in- 
separable aspects of consciousness. And it is but a 
verbal difference whether we express a desire in terms 
of thought or feeling,—say, e. g., that I am influenced 
by the feeling of love, or am moved by the consciousness 
of a loved object. Martineau’s criticism of the verbal 
confusion here is very effective. ‘‘Sketch for us,’’ he 





*This restriction of connotation has the sanction of ethical writers. It 
is to be found in the writings of Dr. D’Arcy and Dr. Mellone, to mention 
only two names. 
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says, ‘‘a ‘constitution of man’s nature’ without naming 
the ‘objects of his desires’; or make a list of the ‘ob- 
jects of his desires,’ observing silence as to the ‘con- 
stitution of his nature’; and we will then admit your dis- 
tinction. Meanwhile, we discern in it only this: You 
examine human feelings as craving the objects; they 
examine the objects as craved by the feelings. What 
would be thought of two rival schools of magnetic sci- 
ence, of which one, in its anxiety to disclaim all connec- 
tion with ‘the house over the way’ should announce, 
‘They measure the force with which the loadstone at- 
tracts iron; we measure the force with which the iron 
tends to the loadstone’?’’? 

The concrete acts in which the ends find expression 
are infinite. But the ends, the springs of conduct, are de- 
terminate, and psychology gives us a list of these. These 
ends or desires conflict, and it is the work of our con- 
sciousness to organize these conflicting ends, according 
to their value, into a unity. In this, we find Professor 
Dewey agreeing, in the main, with Martineau when he 
says: ‘*Conduct as moral may thus be defined as activity 
called forth and directed by ideas of value or worth, 
where the values concerned are so mutually incompatible 
as to require consideration and selection before an overt 
action is entered upon.’’* 





? Martineau, ‘‘Essays,’’ Vol. III, pp. 364f. 

*Dewey and Tufts, ‘‘Ethics,’’ p. 209. A classification of ends (or 
desires) has been condemned as abstract. Professor Mackenzie e. g., says, 
in his ‘‘Manual’’ (p. 133): ‘‘What induces us to act is the presentation 
of some end to be attained. Consequently, if we are to have a list of 
motives, this list should take the form rather of a classification of ends to 
be attained, than of feelings that exist in our minds. Further, these ends 
would have to be arranged, not under any such abstract headings as ‘am- 
bition,’ and the like, but in accordance with their actual, concrete nature.’’ 
(The italics are ours.) The condemnation of a classification of ends, like 
Martineau’s, as abstract, is to commit oneself to the position that no two 
duties are the same in essentials. The implications of this latter position 
might be briefly touched on. No two duties being the same in essentials, 
the formation of habits and the moral judgment of others are both equally 
out of the question,—these depending on the contrary position: a similarity 
in essentials in our duties. The good, therefore, is individual to the exclu- 
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So far there has been a fair agreement among the rival 
schools. Ethics deals with the self-conscious, deals with 
ends or desires. But the difference in the rival schools 
emerges here: 1. Are desires (or ends) good in them- 
selves or good because of the end (a summum bonum) ? 
2. Do we know the character of our desires (or ends) by 
intuition or experience? 

Martineau holds that in choosing between contending 
desires, we know,—previous to any experience of re- 
sults,—their character. In other words, we intuitively 
discern the worth of two conflicting springs of conduct. 
For example, when ‘love’ and ‘hate’ contend, we know, 
independently of the experience of results, that love is 
superior to ‘hate.’* This does not mean that Martineau 
denies ends to our actions. The actions are concerned 
with the satisfaction of the two ends stated. What 
Martineau stands for is that the ends are good in them- 
selves and not good because of the end (the summum 
bonum). Does this not commit us to mental anarchy; 
a number of ends pulling each its own way? We shall 
see later how Martineau meets this difficulty. 

But let us address ourselves now to our first question! 
Are ends good in themselves? or, Have desires an ethical 
valuef The idealist doctrine knows only one good end, 
not a number of good ends; the proximate ends being 
but means, and good or bad because of the ultimate end. 
On this the following observations might be made: (1) 
It commits us to the position that neutral means make 
a good end. On its own ground, it could be met by the 





sion of its being common. Dr. Rashdall lays down the truer position on this 
point, when he says: ‘‘The very heart of our moral conviction is that there 
is something which every rational being, in so far as he is rational, must 
recognize as intrinsically right, that that something must be the same for 
all persons under the same conditions, and cannot be dependent upon the 
subjective caprice of particular persons.’’ (‘‘The Theory of Good and 
Evil,’’ Vol. p. 151. The italics are ours.) 

*In making this statement I have not lost sight of exceptions to a 
graduated scale of springs of conduct. For a discussion of the bearing 
of exceptions on the validity of the scale, see p. 57. 
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criticism that it separates the means from the end and 
so commits an abstraction. If the means and the end are 
organically related, as idealists very rightly point out,5 
how can we have a good end without good means? how 
can the whole be good without the parts being good.* 

(2) It leads to a reductio ad absurdum inasmuch as 
we can never reach the end without considering the 
proximate end as good in itself. Idealistic writers them- 
selves admit this,—whether consistently or not, is an- 
other matter. Dr. D’Arcy says, e. g.: ‘‘But this sub- 
ordination to the ethical principle (7. e., the summum 
bonum) does not mean that the end (i. e., the act) which 
corresponds to each desire, or interest, is to be sought 
as a means to a further end. The proximate end is, in 
every case, the good in itself, and should be sought for its 
own sake, as the good of the case. . . . It is not neces- 
sary for the moral man to look further. Indeed, it is a 
sign of moral health, and the best way to do well what- 
ever has to be done, not to look further, but, for the 
time being, to seek the immediate end as if it were ulti- 
mate.’’? We have, also, Professor Dewey saying the 


same thing: ‘‘But the very nature of right action forbids 








*«¢The mind must not only have an end before it, . . . but must have a 
conception of the means to the end. These means, however, are not in- 
trinsically distinct from the end. They are only the proximate ends; they 
are the end analyzed into its constituent factors.’’ (The italics are ours. 
Dewey’s ‘‘ Psychology,’’ pp. 369-70.) 

*This point is made by Dr. Rashdall in the following quotation: ‘‘ We 
could have no ideal of what is good for society as a whole unless we had 
a power of pronouncing that this or that particular moment of conscious 
life is good or bad. Our conception of the moral ideal as a whole is built 
up of particular judgments of value, though particular judgments of 
value have to be progressively corrected by our growing conception of the 
moral ideal as a whole.’’ (‘‘The Theory of Good and Evil,’’ Vol. I, p. 96.) 
For a discussion of the latter part of this quotation where Dr. Rashdall 
differs from Martineau, see below (p. 68). 

Paradoxical as it may seem, idealism holds the contradictory doctrines: 
(1) that means and ends are organically related, and (2) that evil 
means may make a good end,—evil being good in the making, at one and 
the same time. 

**¢A Short Study of Ethics.’’ 
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that the self should be the end in the sense of being the 
conscious aim of moral activity. For there is no way of 
discovering the nature of the self except in terms of ob- 
jective ends which fulfil its capacities, and there is no 
way of realizing the self except as it is forgotten in 
devotion to these objective ends.’’® 

(3) Rigorously carried out, it will commit us to an 
absurd form of the doctrine of self-denial. It will mean 
that we could not take delight in our natural affections, 
as nothing is good but the end. Nay more, we should 
have to dislike these affections if we wished to realize 
the end; otherwise we should be guilty of considering a 
proximate end as good in itself. In a passage of trench- 
ant criticism Dr. Martineau has shown up the fallacies of 
this position. After pointing out that this theory re- 
quires us to make a desert of our hearts that the end 
might reign alone, he says: ‘‘These moralists may well 
appear to common men to have neither body nor soul, 
when they can propound rules so wide of nature. Were 
they ever hungry? and did they make a point of seeking 
the things upon the table only as means to moral ends? 
—and provided the end (say, of recruiting their strength) 
was accomplished, did they survey the dishes with ghostly 
impartiality, or reproach themselves with a sinful pref- 
erence of roast mutton over gruel? Did they ever take a 
fancy to a fine picture? and did they succeed in desiring 
it exclusively with a view to encourage art, or educate 
the taste of the visitors to their drawing-room? Did they 
ever long for a bunch of grapes for a sick child? or a 
carriage for an invalid wife, and feel remorse because 
the wish had no ‘moral end,’ and came only of pure affec- 
tion?’’® 

(4) Finally, it falsifies the doctrine of self-realization 
with which it is made to go by idealists. If the capacities 
which constitute the self demand fulfilment, and if morals 
is a matter of direction, and not of suppression,—as 


* Dewey and Tufts, ‘‘Ethics,’’ pp. 391-2. °‘‘Essays,’’ Vol. III, p. 358. 
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idealists themselves tell us,—then it logically follows that 
our desires are good in themselves. The logical conclu- 
sion of the doctrine that desires are not good in them- 
selves would be pessimistic self-abnegation, and not self- 
realization.’° 

Martineau’s conclusion on this point is that ends are 
good in themselves, but at the same time there is a 
gradation among them. To quote Martineau: ‘‘ Morality 
fulfils its office, not when it has suppressed the natural 
ends, but when it has prevented any one from being dis- 
appointed of his natural ends, and awakened every one 
to seek them with earnestness proportioned to their 
worth.’’ ?! 

Another way in which Martineau’s position is contro- 
verted is by saying that a desire (or spring of conduct) 
is not good in itself but because of its consequences, and 
this brings us to our second question: Do we know the 
character of our desires (or ends) by intuition or ex- 
perience? 

As we have seen, all voluntary action is purposive and 
has anend. Martineau fully recognizes this, as has been 
already pointed out. But the word ‘end’ is capable of 
a double meaning. It could mean either (1) purpose or 
object in view or (2) consequences,—the after-effects or 
results of an action. Taking advantage of this ambiguity 
the idealist tries to make out that purposive action is ac- 
tion which has knowledge of its consequences. But this 
does not necessarily follow. Purposive action doubtless 
has a knowledge of its character. But this knowledge 
may be through intuition and not through observation of 
consequences. It is here that Martineau joins issue with 








Tt will be noted that the idealist’s denial of reality to a number of 
good ends in the interests of the summum bonum is but the ethical counter- 
part of his denial of reality to human personalities in the interests of the 
Absolute, in metaphysics. 

u¢¢Essays,’’ Vol. III, pp. 358-9. For the sake of simplicity, I have 
made no mention of evil desires. A desire good in itself becomes evil, out 
of its proper place. 
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the idealist. He argues that we know the character of 
our actions through intuition and not experience (obser- 
vation of consequences). The idealist, as Professor 
Dewey acknowledges, is an empiricist in morals? We 
are here face to face with the old controversy of motive 
(or springs of conduct) versus consequence, and shall 
take it up. 

When we speak of judging a spring of conduct by its 
consequences, we have included in the consequences the 
willing of the spring of action. When I am moved by 
‘love,’ the realization of the object of love is included 
in the consequences. This part of the consequences has 
been called ‘‘the ultimate consequent as apprehended and 
desired,’’ by Professor Muirhead. And Professor Muir- 
head has shown that it is only this part of the conse- 
quences that gives moral character to action. If we deny 
this, then we shall be landed in the absurdity of calling 
‘good’ the action which has only the appearances of it.!* 

Thus we see, first, that the only sense in which the con- 
sequences can be spoken of as truly justifying an action, 
does not invalidate the judging of an act by the spring. 
It is only another way of putting the same thing. 

But, it should be noted that consequences are not gen- 
erally understood in this sense, when they are spoken of 
as justifying conduct. The common appeal to conse- 
quences is illustrated by the fear of Heaven’s displeasure, 
e. g., the appeal to keep in the straight path. But this 
appeal to consequences does not do without a recogni- 
tion of intuitive principles. We must know God’s wrath 
as right in itself first, before we can morally appeal to 
it as an incentive to keep in the straight path. This 





2<<The empirical theory of conscience is that the individual has no 
immediate knowledge of right and wrong, either as to particular acts or 
general principles, but that such knowledge is the outgrowth of continued 
experience. Logically this is all the empirical theory is required to mean; 
and in this strict sense, empiricism seems to be true.’’ (Dewey, ‘‘ The 
Study of Ethics,’’ p. 92.) 

*<<The Elements of Ethics,’’ (3d ed.), pp. 62ff, 107. 
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knowledge of God’s wrath, and pleasure as well, goes 
with our knowledge of every spring. Again, the appeal 
to the sorrow caused by bad living to our near and dear 
ones, is but an appeal to attendant other springs of con- 
duct leading to the same effect. This does not mean that 
the consequences make a thing right, for we justifiably 
disregard the sorrow in some cases. 

The consequences, as we have seen, have to be known 
as right in themselves first, and this means an appeal to 
the springs. Consequences do not come to us labelled 
as good and bad, and we have to decipher them. One 
has to be a kind man first, to make out a kind conse- 
quence; an ambitious man, to make out an ambitious 
consequence, ete. In other words, we must know the char- 
acter of the corresponding spring of action before we 
can judge a consequence. So we conclude, secondly, that 
the appeal to consequences, as generally understood, is 
but an appeal to a number of attendant springs which 
make for the same effect. 

The strength of the appeal to consequences has lain 
in the vagueness of it, and in the use of abstractions like 
‘the greater good,’ ‘self-culture,’ ete. But the moment 
we realize that such abstractions provide no helpful cri- 
terion of judgment, and that ultimately we are thrown 
back upon the circle of our springs of action,—each 
spring being distinct from another and not the explana- 
tion of it,—that moment the strength of the appeal is 
gone. The appeal to consequences, as generally under- 
stood, commits itself to a psychological confusion as to 
our springs of conduct, merging them in one another and 
failing to perceive their distinctness. 

Some of the implications of judging acts by conse- 
quences as opposed to springs, intuitively discerned, 
might here be pointed out. (1) It commits us, in the 
hands of its consistent exponents, to an evolution of 
morality from un-morality, of reason from un-reason. 
It commits us to frank empiricism in morals. This we 
have already touched on, and shall now treat of more 
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fully. Professor Dewey, for instance, would have us 
accept the view that man begins as a creature of im- 
pulses, ignorant of their character and rank. Then by 
an observation of the consequences of these impulses 
(which are non-rational and blind, be it noted) his moral 
consciousness is evolved. The following illustration 
from Professor Dewey will explain his position. ‘‘The 
first meaning of an impulse of anger,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
simply blind reaction, but this reaction has consequences 
(relations to others, habits established, etc.), which are, 
from that time on, part of the impulse. This tendency 
to act without thought, to set up hostile relations to 
others, is now the meaning which the impulse has for the 
self. Or the blind reaction of anger is against some 
meanness; it serves to do away with that meanness and 
to brace the self.’??* The transition from the non-moral 
to the moral is further illustrated in the following quo- 
tation from the same author: ‘‘It is only through taking 
into account in subsequent acts consequences of prior 
acts not intended in those prior acts that the agent learns 
the fuller significance of his own power and thus of him- 
self... . In subsequent experience these results, mere 
by-products of the original volition, enter in. Outer and 
non-moral for the original act, they are within subse- 
quent voluntary activity, because they influence desire 
and make foresight more accurate in detail and more 
extensive in range.’’'® The only criticism we need make 
on this position is to say with Martineau that from the 
un-moral to the moral there is no road. In the second 
stage here, Professor Dewey has surreptitiously taken 
for granted the very thing he has to prove,—how a 
creature of blind impulses can ever judge moral conse- 
quences; a prior intuitive knowledge being necessary, 
as we have seen, for judging moral consequences. 

We have our contention further borne out by Professor 


* Dewey, ‘‘The Study of Ethics,’’ p. 22. The italics are ours. 
* Dewey and Tufts, ‘‘Ethics,’’ p. 261. 
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Paulsen. He carries this position to its logical conclu- 
sion and justly remarks that,—a point which less con- 
sistent thinkers on his side fail to see,—‘‘if before reach- 
ing a decision, we should have to figure out all the pos- 
sible favorable and unfavorable effects of a deed, we 
should never act.’’ Some contrivance has to be found 
which would save us from this impasse. Accordingly we 
find Professor Paulsen explaining: ‘‘Hence the process 
is abbreviated; acts are as a rule automatic reactions, 
which are released, without much calculation, by circum- 
stances, by the occasion.’’!* This explanation is frank 
and logical, though self-destructive, for it is nothing short 
of a metaphysical legerdemain to evolve morality out of 
un-morality, as it is to evolve mind out of mere sensa- 
tions. 

(2) If the subsequent internal consequences of an act 
alone reveal its character, then we cannot know wrong 
before committing it. It thus commits us to the position 
‘‘Be ye vicious in order to be virtuous,’’ and confuses 
virtue and vice. Professor Dewey admits this conclusion 
frankly. Says he: ‘‘Only because the bad act brings to 
light a new good is its own badness manifested. The 
reaction of the deed upon character, in other words, brings 
that character to consciousness; it shows character its 
own powers and requirements, and thus enables it to 
pass judgment upon, 7. e., to appreciate its own unworthi- 
ness. .. . Only the man becoming good recognizes evil 
as evil.’’ 17 

(3) If we do not know the character of an act be- 
fore doing it, then human responsibility is struck at the 
very root. For, to be responsible, we must be conscious 





%*‘ Introduction to Philosophy,’’ Engl. Transl., p. 428. 

But does not Professor Dewey, in speaking of the character coming into 
consciousness, by the reacting of the deed on it, take for granted the power 
of moral discernment previously latent in it? Is this not giving up 
empiricism for intuitionism? But even so, the position is an evolution of 
morality from unmorality, a transition from unconscious to conscious char- 
acter; and so as fatuous an attempt as to evolve consciousness out of sen- 


sations. 
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of the character of the alternative acts before us, pre- 
vious to the choosing of one of them. 

In the foregoing pages we have examined the argu- 
ments advanced against Martineau’s intuitionism. In the 
concluding section we shall examine the arguments ad- 
vanced against Martineau’s theory of the existence of 
a scale of higher and lower in our springs of action. 
Martineau’s scale has been criticised with great acute- 
ness and fairness by Sidgwick. His criticisms still hold 
the field and need an answer. Very rightly Sidgwick 
concentrates his criticism on the ethical essentials of the 
scale,—the question of a higher and lower among our 
springs of conduct,—rather than on the psychological 
details of its working out. 

Before taking up Sidgwick’s criticism, it will be worth 
our while to note his theory of the moral judgment on 
which his criticism of Martineau is based. Sidgwick’s 
theory in substance is that in a conflict, we judge the 
effects of two lines of possible action, with reference to 
the ultimate end. ‘‘The comparison ultimately decisive,’’ 
says Sidgwick, when a serious question of conduct is 
raised, ‘‘would inevitably be not a comparison between 
the motives primarily conflicting, but between the 
effects of the different lines of conduct to which they 
respectively prompt, considered in relation to what- 
ever we regard as the ultimate end of reasonable ac- 
tion.’’ 8 

Two points stand out in connection with Sidgwick’s 
theory of moral judgment. The first is: What is it we 
judge,—motive or consequent? The second is: What is 
the relation of the effects to the end, or, of means to the 
end? The first point we have already discussed suffi- 
ciently in the previous sections. As to the second point, 
all that we need say is that it makes the end an entity 
over and above the means (so denying that virtue is in 
the end and making the latter formal), failing to grant 





*<*Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer, and Martineau,’’ p. 361. 
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Paulsen. He carries this position to its logical conclu- 
sion and justly remarks that,—a point which less con- 
sistent thinkers on his side fail to see,—‘‘if before reach- 
ing a decision, we should have to figure out all the pos- 
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alone reveal its character, then we cannot know wrong 
before committing it. It thus commits us to the position 
‘‘Be ye vicious in order to be virtuous,’’ and confuses 
virtue and vice. Professor Dewey admits this conclusion 
frankly. Says he: ‘‘Only because the bad act brings to 
light a new good is its own badness manifested. The 
reaction of the deed upon character, in other words, brings 
that character to consciousness; it shows character its 
own powers and requirements, and thus enables it to 
pass judgment upon, i. e., to appreciate its own unworthi- 
ness. . . . Only the man becoming good recognizes evil 
as evil.’’ 17 

(3) If we do not know the character of an act be- 
fore doing it, then human responsibility is struck at the 
very root. For, to be responsible, we must be conscious 





%*¢Tntroduction to Philosophy,’’ Engl. Transl., p. 428. 

** But does not Professor Dewey, in speaking of the character coming into 
consciousness, by the reacting of the deed on it, take for granted the power 
of moral discernment previously latent in it? Is this not giving up 
empiricism for intuitionism? But even so, the position is an evolution of 
morality from unmorality, a transition from unconscious to conscious char- 
acter; and so as fatuous an attempt as to evolve consciousness out of sen- 


sations. 
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of the character of the alternative acts before us, pre- 
vious to the choosing of one of them. 

In the foregoing pages we have examined the argu- 
ments advanced against Martineau’s intuitionism. In the 
concluding section we shall examine the arguments ad- 
vanced against Martineau’s theory of the existence of 
a scale of higher and lower in our springs of action. 
Martineau’s scale has been criticised with great acute- 
ness and fairness by Sidgwick. His criticisms still hold 
the field and need an answer. Very rightly Sidgwick 
concentrates his criticism on the ethical essentials of the 
scale,—the question of a higher and lower among our 
springs of conduct,—rather than on the psychological 
details of its working out. 

Before taking up Sidgwick’s criticism, it will be worth 
our while to note his theory of the moral judgment on 
which his criticism of Martineau is based. Sidgwick’s 
theory in substance is that in a conflict, we judge the 
effects of two lines of possible action, with reference to 
the ultimate end. ‘‘The comparison ultimately decisive,’’ 
says Sidgwick, when a serious question of conduct is 
raised, ‘‘would inevitably be not a comparison between 
the motives primarily conflicting, but between the 
effects of the different lines of conduct to which they 
respectively prompt, considered in relation to what- 
ever we regard as the ultimate end of reasonable ac- 
tion.”? ** 

Two points stand out in connection with Sidgwick’s 
theory of moral judgment. The first is: What is it we 
judge,—motive or consequent? The second is: What is 
the relation of the effects to the end, or, of means to the 
end? The first point we have already discussed suffi- 
ciently in the previous sections. As to the second point, 
all that we need say is that it makes the end an entity 
over and above the means (so denying that virtue is in 
the end and making the latter formal), failing to grant 
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that the springs of action are good in themselves and not 
because of consequences. 

Now as to Sidgwick’s criticism of the scale. (1) He 
points out that in a conflict between the lower motives 
(e. g., love of ease and love of gain) the conflict is never 
decided by a duel between them singly, but higher con- 
siderations intervene (like regard for health and ultimate 
efficiency) on the winning side (i. e., love of ease) and 
thus give the victory. I do not see how these higher con- 
siderations invalidate the conflict between the two lower 
springs. They are but the attendant springs, as we have 
seen, which make for the same effect, and to fail to dis- 
tinguish between them and the original spring (i. e., the 
lower springs in this case) is but to be guilty of a psy- 
chological confusion. If pressed hard, Sidgwick’s con- 
tention further suggests that the lower motives are not 
good in themselves and have no place in the economy of 
our moral lives,—a position which Sidgwick himself 
combats in the criticism following. 

(2) Sidgwick again points out (a) that the relation- 
ship between a pair of springs of conduct, in point of 
rank, is not universal as pointed out by Martineau; that 
this relationship has exceptions,—a lower spring being 
sometimes preferred to a higher, as ‘love of ease’ to 
‘culture’; and (b) that Martineau’s scale does not allow 
its proper sphere to a natural impulse; it having always 
to give way to those higher on the scale. 

The two criticisms are related, and had better be con- 
sidered together. Whenever a natural impulse is al- 
lowed its sphere (as when we prefer ‘love of ease’ to 
‘eulture’), the relationship of their rank is interfered 
with, and the scale stands condemned; and whenever 
the higher is preferred when it is justifiable to choose 
the lower (‘love of ease’ instead of ‘culture’ when our con- 
stitution requires it), the lower is not allowed its proper 
sphere, and so, again, the scale stands condemned. It 
should be noted, in passing, that these criticisms have a 
just application with reference to a hard and fast, and 
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rigid scale, and that they are both based on a common 
objection,—the failure to allow exceptions in such a scale. 

In arguing, therefore, that there are exceptions to the 
scale, Sidgwick is borne out by our consciousness. It 
might be thought that the admission of exceptions in- 
validates the intuitive perception of gradation. It is not 
so, however, if the intuition includes the exceptions. And 
this is our contention. We know intuitively where the 
rank holds and where exceptions come in. Thus we can 
allow a natural impulse its proper place in an intuitively 
graded scale, without hurt to the gradation itself. 

It will be urged that it is a consideration of conse- 
quences, of circumstances, and not intuition, that de- 
termines the exception. We may ask, however, whether 
consequences and circumstances are not taken into con- 
sideration in the non-exceptional cases; whether judg- 
ment is pronounced in spite of consequences and circum- 
stances in such cases. Consequences, we have sufficiently 
seen, have no meaning except in terms of the springs, 
and the same may be said of circumstances. 

We may well pause here to note that exceptions do not 
invalidate an intuitive scale if they are perceived in- 
tuitively, as we contend. We shall have to allow excep- 
tions to the moral rule on any theory. We are familiar 
with the problem in utilitarianism with its difficulty of 
harmonizing ‘rational self-love’ and rational benevolence,’ 
as seen in Sidgwick’s position. Idealism with its theory 
of self-realization does not escape it. For, while we are 
told to realize all our faculties, one faculty has to be 
sacrificed to another: ‘art,’ for example, to ‘morality.’ 
Dr. Mellone sees the contradiction, and the right solu- 
tion has been suggested by him. In substance he states 
that this contradiction is an element attaching to our 
present imperfect condition. In the perfect state it will 
be possible to develop all our faculties without develop- 
ing one spring at the expense of another.’® 


* Mellone, ‘‘ Philosophical Criticism and Construction.’’ 
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(3) The other example mentioned by Sidgwick, of a 
higher spring giving way to a lower,—viz., ‘compassion’ 
to ‘resentment,’—suggests the second qualification in 
Martineau’s theory: that in the hierarchy of our springs 
of conduct there are a number of springs of equal rank. 
His example would properly come under this formula. 
In a well-blended character none of these elements 
(7. e., ‘compassion’ and ‘resentment’ or ‘love’ and 
‘anger’) should give way to the other. Else it will be- 
come ‘sentimental’ or ‘vindictive,’ as the case may be. 
The other primary passions (in Martineau’s scale),— 
‘fear’ and ‘antipathy,’—hold the same relationship to 
‘compassion.’ In a well-blended character all these ele- 
ments should be present together. Still, among these 
equals, ‘compassion’ holds a superior place, being primus 
inter pares so to speak,—a point in which Sidgwick 
agrees with Martineau and with commonsense.” 

(4) One more criticism of the scale deserves notice. 
Professor Upton points out that in history there has 
been a change in our estimation of the relative ranks of 
our impulses, and that Martineau’s scale, while expres- 
ing the Christian consciousness very well, would not ex- 
press the pre-Christian. Professor Upton concludes 
from this that our individual judgments depend on our 
moral ideal, and change because the ideal is progres- 
sive.21_ This also is, in substance, Dr. Rashdall’s posi- 
tion noticed before. To this our reply is that judg- 
ment by the moral ideal does not render a scale super- 
fluous, it being only another name for it. As Martineau 
well says:** ‘‘But in detail this good (the supreme 
good) will require the preference now of one natural end, 
now of another, according as the comparison which oc- 
casions it shifts with varying circumstances up and 
down the scale of impelling principles.’’ The fact of 
moral development,—of change in our moral judgments, 





»*<Tectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer, and Martineau,’’ p. 358. 
™ Upton, ‘‘Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy,’’ p. 144. 
=<«<«Essays,’’ Vol. III, 364ff. 
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—brings out the point that the scale as it exists to-day 
(i. e., the present ranking of the springs of conduct) 
has not existed from the beginning (e. g., in the Old Tes- 
tament vindictiveness is superior to love). The reason 
for it is the ‘‘moral disorder of our world,’’ or ‘‘the in- 
complete stage of our present existence,’’ however you 
choose to describe it. Moral progress, under the circum- 
stances, consists largely of straightening out the scale, 
as it were. This does not discredit intuitionism; it only 
proves that moral progress has been largely a progress 
from error to truth, rather than from truth to truth. 

We have, therefore, been led, under the stress of Sidg- 
wick’s criticism, to qualify Martineau’s theory in two 
ways: First, that there are exceptions to the general 
rank of impulses; and that these exceptions are in- 
tuitively discerned. Secondly, that there is an order of 
springs of equal rank in the hierarchy. These qualifica- 
tions have been, we think, suggested by Martineau, 
though not worked out and do not, in our consideration, 
affect his central position,—that there is a graduated 
scale of our springs of conduct intuitively discerned,— 
a position on which turns the question, as we have tried 
to show, whether our ethics shall be personal or mate- 
rialistic. 

N. C. MuKeEprs1. 

ArtHur Ewine Curistian CoLuece, ALLAHABAD, INDIA. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON LEGAL AND 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The institution of the conference was suggested by the action 
of the Association of American Law Schools in officially recog- 
nizing the need of a conscious philosophy of law and by the 
preface which its Committee drew up to the Modern Conti- 
nental Legal Philosophy Series. An inquiry by Professors 
Cohen, Overstreet, and Pitkin showed considerable interest in 
the subject among teachers of philosophy as well as teachers 
of law, and a first meeting, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Dewey, was called to discuss the Relation of Law to Social Ends. 
The formal meetings for the reading and discussion of papers 
took place on Friday afternoon, April 25, 1913, at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and on Saturday morning and 
afternoon, April 26, at Columbia University. On Friday even- 
ing, after an informal meeting on methods of codperation be- 
tween teachers of philosophy and teachers of law, on motion of 
Professor Felix Adler, a committee was appointed to report on 
a plan of a permanent organization. The committee, consist- 
ing of the chairman, the secretary, and Professors Creighton, 
Kirchwey, Lewis, Pound, and Tufts, recommended at the begin- 
ning of the session of Saturday afternoon that those present or- 
ganize themselves into a permanent conference on Legal and 
Social Philosophy and that the next meeting take place November 
28-29 to discuss the problem of Administrative Justice. The 
report was accepted, and the temporary officers and committee 
were constituted into an Executive Committee of the confer- 
ence. The place of meeting was left to the Executive Commit- 
tee, who subsequently accepted the invitation of Chicago Uni- 
versity. The expenses of the first meeting were met by volun- 
tary contributions. 

M. R. ConeEn, 
Secretary. 
Abstracts of the papers read follow: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW IN AMERICA. Roscoe Pound. 


1. How did there come to be so complete a separation of juris- 
prudence and philosophy in Anglo-American juristic thought? 
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To some extent such a separation took place everywhere in the 
nineteenth century. We simply carried it to an extreme. There 
were three causes that operated generally: (1) The need of 
special development of jurisprudence as a separate science; (2) 
reaction from abuses of the philosophical method which grew 
up while it held the whole ground; (3) the need of stability 
and certainty in the stage of maturity of law and consequent call 
for analytical rather than philosophical method. 

Other reasons for the attitude of the Anglo-American lawyer 
toward the philosophy of law are peculiar to our legal system. 
One of these is a tradition averse to system, averse to legal sci- 
ence and averse to legal philosophy. At least from the time of 
Coke, want of system has been a point of pride. Another cause 
is to be seen in the dominance of the practitioner in Anglo- 
American legal education. Our law did not come from the uni- 
versities, but from Westminster Hall. Again, account must be 
taken of the mode of growth in Anglo-American law as com- 
pared with Continental Europe. The one has grown through 
judicial empiricism, the other through juristie science. A phil- 
osophical tradition was handed down by the Roman books; a 
wholly practical tradition by the English precedents. Finally, 
American law is a product of the nineteenth century, a period of 


stability which required and relied on analysis rather than 


philosophy. 

2. The present situation with respect to philosophy of law in 
America. The absolutistic ideas which have prevailed so largely 
in American legal thinking came from Grotius in two ways; on 
the one hand through Blackstone, on the other hand through 
American publicists of the eighteenth and first part of the nine- 
teenth century who followed the Dutch and French publicists 
and civilians. The historical school and the metaphysical type of 
the philosophical school which prevailed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were closely akin. One sought to discover an ideal law 
through history, the other sought to find it through logieal de- 
velopment of an abstract idea. These views were reconciled by 
saying that jurisprudence had two sides: the historical unfolding 
of the idea of liberty as men discovered the rules and principles 
by which to realize it, and the logical unfolding of the principles 
involved in the abstract conception. This doctrine was taught 
in one of our law schools as early as 1849 and was given cur- 
rency by the writings of Sir Henry Maine. Its influence be- 
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came marked as American students began to go to Germany and 
German ideas took root in our universities. Later it was rein- 
forced by the positivists. Many cases where judicial opinions 
show the effect of Spencer’s writings might be cited. But the 
positivists got their data from the historical jurists and looked 
at them through the metaphysical spectacles of that school. All 
four of the nineteenth century schools came to Kant’s position 
as to the end of law, though for different reasons and in differ- 
ent ways. American lawyers affected to ignore philosophy of 
law. But whenever they looked beyond their law books to cur- 
rent thinking on right and justice, they found that the tradi- 
tional individualism of the common law was justified by science. 
Thus the ultra-individualism of professional thinking in America 
is due to the mutual action and reaction of an individualist 
legal tradition and an individualist legal science. 

Five causes operated to give a peculiarly intense individual- 
ist color to American common law. (1) The English common 
law, the basis of our system, was made in the stage of strict 
law, of which individualism is a prime characteristic, whereas 
Continental Europe received, not the old ius civile, but the 
classical Roman law, which represents the stage of equity or 
natural law. (2) The common law preserved something of the 
individualism of Germanic law. (3) Puritanism gave that added 
emphasis to individualist ideas in the formative epoch of Ameri- 
can legal thought that served to stamp them upon our law so 
thoroughly. (4) In the controversies between courts and crown 
in seventeenth century England political exigencies led the com- 
mon law to take the position of guaranteeing individual inter- 
ests against the state and against society. (5) The circum- 
stances of frontier or pioneer or rural American communities 
of the first half of the nineteenth century reinforced the now 
well-settled individualism of our legal system. 

Happily our Anglo-American practice is much better than 
our preaching. While our theories have been wholly individual- 
istic, a complete change has been taking place beneath the sur- 
face in the actual course of judicial decision. If this advance 
has been irregular and halting, it must be said the community 
has by no means been settled in its ideas, and that economists, 
sociologists, students of politics, and philosophers have not been 
out of Egypt so very long themselves. The great change which 
has taken place in thought in the present generation has blinded 
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us to the progress which has been quietly going on in the law, 
and has brought into sharp relief the contrast between the ortho- 
dox legal creed and the newer conception of justice. 

3. The problems of philosophical jurisprudence in America. 
Five problems may be noted: (1) the province of rule and of 
discretion in the administration of justice, (2) system of the 
law as a whole, (3) the theory of law making, both legislative 
and judicial, (4) the theory of the interests to be secured by 
the legal system and (5) application and enforcement of law. 

In conclusion, the future of philosophical jurisprudence, or 
at least of philosophical method as one of the chief methods of 
jurisprudence, seems assured. The psychology of juristic 
thought, the psychology of judicial decision and the psychology 
of judicial law making are untrodden fields in Anglo-American 
legal science which will yield rich rewards to the pioneer. But 
before all, in the period of liberalization by infusion of ideas 
from without which is at hand, philosophical working out of 
social ends (so that they may be realized through rules and 
standards formulated by the judge and the legislator and de- 
veloped by the jurist), is imperative. The law is ripe for such 
an infusion and it is actually in progress. It is largely for the 
philosopher and the philosophical jurist to give form and con- 


sistency to this process to the end that it be rapid and yet ef- 
fective for its purpose. 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL APPROACH TO Law. A. A. Goldenweiser. 


Writers on comparative jurisprudence like Post, Steinmetz, 
Westermarck, Hobhouse, Sutherland, and others, have not, so 
far, properly used the methodological principles of modern eth- 
nology. Thus Kohler, for instance, has built up an entire sys- 
tem of law on the assumption of the former universality of 
maternal descent and its priority to paternal descent. With the 
fall of this doctrine, his legal system loses its foundations. Legal 
institutions or customs, like other cultural traits, can be prop- 
erly evaluated only when studied in their cultural setting. Thus 
the marriage institution of the Kwakiutl cannot be understood 
if its relationship with the potlatch system be ignored; nor can 
the potlatch itself be understood if its objective manifestations 
alone are examined. The taboos and confessions of the Eskimo 
are reflections of the economic conditions among these people. 
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Australian data referring to regulated combats may serve as il- 
lustrations of the great variety of perfectly standardized social- 
protection devices that may exist in a relatively very primitive 
community. 

A circumstance of importance for any theory of the evolution 
of law, is the fact that developed systems of legal procedure 
embracing witnesses, oath, the ordeal, oceur in the Old World 
including Africa, whereas the American civilizations have pro- 
duced no such systems. 

A program of research in primitive law should include such 
topics as (1) The Standardization of Custom, involving the 
mechanism of standardization; its agents and agencies, and the 
problem of social pressure; (2) the Deviations from Custom, 
more particularly, who deviates? in what forms? what is the 
social reaction towards deviations from custom, and, more gen- 
erally, what are the relations between the conservative and 
progressive elements in a primitive group? (3) The Formula- 
tion of Law: to what extent does it become the subject of con- 
scious reflection? who does the formulating? what are the re- 
lations between formulated and unformulated law? (4) The 
Evolution of Law, including: the rise of legal institutions and 
official representatives of law; effect of the institutional char- 
acter of law on the formulation of law; and the effect of the 
development of law as an institution on custom. 


JHERING’s THEORY OF Law. Isaac Husik. 
An exposition of Jhering’s Zweck im Recht. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN LEGAL AND PoLiTIcAL THEORY. W. W. 
Willoughby. 


While not identical, legal and political theory are so nearly 
related and to so considerable a degree overlapping, that a 
separation of them is difficult. Political theory may be divided 
into the two departments of analytical and teleological political 
philosophy: the one seeking to determine the nature of political 
institutions by the legal characteristics exhibited by them; the 
other, aiming to define the institutions by the purposes for which 
they exist. Upon its analytical side, political theory thus con- 
stitutes a department of analytical jurisprudence. So, similarly, 
the aims of teleological political theory and of final jurispru- 
dence are almost the same. In fact, the only important dis- 
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tinction between a system of ideal law and a political utopia is 
that in the latter there must necessarily be included, in addition 
to a statement of the general principles of right which should be 
recognized, an outline of a scheme of governmental organiza- 
tion through which these principles may be declared and en- 
foreed. In conclusion, emphasis was placed upon the value of 
political and legal theory in developing those fundamental prin- 
ciples which must be clearly apprehended if reforms in the law, 
whether substantive or procedural, are to be intelligently and 
beneficially applied. 


RESPONSIBILITY. H. Rutgers Marshall. 
(No abstract furnished. ) 


CRITERIA OF SociaL Enps. James H. Tufts. 


A legal conception which plays an important part in the con- 
sideration of how far organized society may properly further 
social ends is that of public purpose. The paper undertakes to 
examine certain judicial decisions and opinions with a view to 
discover how ‘public purposes’ are defined. Three distinct types 
of criteria for this conception are discovered, which appear to 
the lay mind impossible of consistent application to the various 
conerete cases in such a way as to account for the decisions 
reached. Some of the courts are apparently of the opinion that 
a consistent line of reasoning is followed; others reject abso- 
lutely certain of the eriteria proposed. The three types are: 
(1) Deductive, (a) direct from a supposedly definite concept 
of the essential character of ‘public’ purpose, or (b) indirect, 
from the concept of what is essentially private, and hence not 
properly, public; (2) Historical, the term public being solely 
‘*a term of classification to denote the objects for which, accord- 
ing to settled usage the government is to provide,’’ (3) Tele- 
ological, or experimental, public need and the appropriateness 
of publie agency being the only test, and no definite concept 
possible. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court has by decision or opinion 
passed upon several proposals, approving (1) the compulsory 
lowering of a dam to relieve flooded meadows, (2) municipal 
water supply, (3) municipal gas and electric lighting, but dis- 
approving as not properly public. (1) Aid to rebuild prop- 
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erty burned in the Boston fire of 1872, (2) municipal coal and 
fuel yards, (3) improvement of housing by purchase of land and 
construction of houses. It has relied chiefly on deductive argu- 
ments. The criteria employed were: (i) Direct aim versus re- 
sulting benefits. This, however, is rejected in another decision 
of this court, and in recent decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. (ii) The number of persons affected. This, however, 
would be difficult to apply to the case of coal supply so as to 
justify disapproval. (iii) Affecting persons ‘‘as a community 
and not merely as individuals.’’ But it is not clear that to keep 
houses from burning down affects the owners as a community, 
while to aid in rebuilding affects them solely as individuals, nor 
that the water we drink affects us as a community while the 
houses we live in affect us merely as individuals. The chief 
stress in the housing opinion is laid upon the indirect deductive 
argument that buying and selling land and houses is a ‘natural 
right,’ and hence the government must not compete. But it is 
well known that individuals have also engaged in selling water, 
gas, and electricity. The decisions and opinions may all be wise, 
but it is difficult to say that the reasoning by which they are 
supported is logical. 

As for (2) usage, it may be said that it has probably played 
a more important part in the actual conclusions reached than is 
indicated by the attempts to find deductive grounds for them. 
No one would question its value if, taken in its proper limita- 
tions as indicating merely what has prevailed in the past, whether 
by royal prerogative, or public opinion, or sheer accident. 

The teleological test (3. above) is increasingly employed by 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is held to justify a conception 
of public purpose in one State which does not necessarily ap- 
ply in States of different climate, or resources. This makes 
an interesting reversal of the logic of type (1), for instead of 
beginning with a fixed concept of what is public and deciding 
cases by deduction as to whether they do or do not fall under 
that concept, the method is to see whether the end proposed is 
desirable and can be reached exclusively or most appropriately 
by public agency. If so this is a strong reason for holding the 
purpose to be ‘public.’ 

The Massachusetts Court in one case employs this line of rea- 
soning also: ‘‘There is . . . a necessity of having water, com- 
mon to the inhabitants of a community, which cannot well be 
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met except by the exercise of public right, and therefore the 
furnishing of water has been regarded a public service.’’ If it 
had relied upon this in the housing opinion, it might or might 
not have reached the same result, but it would certainly be 
upon more tenable ground philosophically than in relying upon 
natural rights. It would also avoid the embarassment of using 
fixed concepts which cannot possibly be applied consistently to 
all its series of cases. 


THe CONCEPTION OF SOCIAL WELFARE. Felix Adler. 


The proposition is often put forth with some emphasis that 
all legislation should be directed toward securing the social wel- 
fare. But stated in this manner it is quite devoid of novelty. 
Legislation has always been directed toward what was believed 
to be the social welfare. The Brahminical authors of the code 
of Manu would have scouted the idea that the laws they framed, 
though bristling with privilege for the sacerdotal class, were not 
also conceived in the interest of Indian society as a whole. The 
Russian autocracy would press a similar claim. On the eve of 
the French revolution a singular plea was made to show that 
the interests of France required the integral preservation of the 
prevailing system. The progress that has been achieved con- 
sists not so much in relating legislation to social welfare, but in 
the conception of what social welfare consists in. 

In this paper I shall attempt briefly to analyze the elements 
that enter into the notion of social welfare or the public good as 
at present held in the United States, and at the close I shall offer 
a suggestion as to the direction in which a higher ideal than that 
now prevailing may be looked for. Turning to our analysis, 
four components may be distinguished: 1. Individualism; 2. 
Modified Individualism (by which I understand the employment 
of collective action for the securing of individual ends); 3. 
Darwinism; 4. The Influence of Religion. 

1. The principle factor in the prevalent conception of social 
good is individualism. To understand the sense which this word 
carries and the spell which it still exercises especially in the 
United States, we must remember that what is called individual- 
ism is a reaction against Feudalism. To suppose that Feudalism 
is a thing of the distant past implies a superficial reading of his- 
tory. On the contrary, the modern world is still in the full 
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swing of reaction against Feudalism. America was peopled by 
persons who sought relief from the pressure of feudal institu- 
tions in Europe, and every year our population is swelled by 
thousands of immigrants who, actuated by this anti-feudal 
tendency, help to keep it alive and strengthen it in this country. 
Now the genius of Feudalism was expressed in the idea that 
a man may attain the fulfillment of his selfhood in another, the 
inferior in the superior, the vassal in the lord, the humble serf 
in the master. Vicarious achievement of greatness was the char- 
acteristic note in feudal loyalty. The servant in the house might 
speak of his master’s splendor as if it were his own. In a cer- 
tain sense it was his own. That which he could not arrive at 
in his own person he reached in the person of his Lord. Just 
as vicarious attainment of moral perfection was the key-note in 
religion, vicarious earthly achievement was the key-note in secu- 
lar life. 

Individualism is at bottom a protest against this view. De- 
scribing a circle around the individual, it affirms that every man 
shall fulfill the end of his being in that circle. This is the origin 
of the demand for liberty, equality, and the unhindered pur- 
suit of happiness. Of course, the obvious fact that men are 
dependent on one another for the attainment of their purposes 
could not be denied. The individual is clearly under the neces- 
sity of making excursions beyond the self-circle in order to ful- 
fill himself. But he does so in order to bring back, so to speak, 
the booty he captures outside, into his own lair. True to its 
fundamental notion strict individualism assesses all social activi- 
ties in terms of the profit they yield for the agent. Strict in- 
dividualism is consistently subjective. Pleasure is the common 
denominator by which it determines the value of all social 
acts. 

Feudalism was based on wrong transitive relations, wrong 
because implying the indelible inferiority of the many to the 
few. Individualism is based on the denial of the objective 
validity of the transitive relations. They are treated as mere 
means to a subjective result. 

2. Socialism in all its forms leaves intact the individualistic 
ends but resorts to collective action as a new method of attaining 
them. That Socialism is through and through individualistic 
in tendency, with emotional fraternalism superadded, is the 
point I would especially emphasize. It seeks to apply the fable 
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of ‘‘The Bundle of Sticks’’ for the benefit of each and all of 
the sticks. 

3. Darwinism manifests its effects in two opposite directions: 
In encouraging a certain ruthless sort of selfishness by its doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest, leading even to short cut pro- 
posals to exterminate the unfit. On the other hand, mutual aid 
and codperation as factors in evolution make their appeal to 
the more sympathetic natures, and the theory of evolution in 
general has encouraged a belief in the possible development of 
a higher human type. 

4. The teachings of religion have supplied the material bet- 
terment movements of our day with a spiritual back-ground (we 
are to try to make men more comfortable, seeing that they are 
our brothers), but have not thus far provided a new and ade- 
quate definition of the spiritual end itself in the interest of which 
material improvement is to be operated. 

In the United States at present we are passing out of the 
phase of strict individualism into the second phase of socialistic 
individualism. At the same time we are still maintaining the 
false principle that the individual can find the end of his being 
in the self-circle. We are still ignoring the objective transitive 
relation. We are still essentially hedonistic with a tinge of 
biblical ethicism added that strangely contrasts with our main 
conception of social wellbeing. 

If, in closing, we look to the future and ask in what direction 
teachers, philosophers and seers (those who see ideals beyond the 
ones at the moment current) should endeavor to mold public 
opinion, my own answer would be in the direction of the con- 
cept of organicity. The problem of the future is to raise the 
transitive relations to the rank which belongs to them. Feudal- 
ism was right in affirming that a man must fulfill himself in the 
life of others. It was wrong in asserting that the few are 
superiors and the majority inferiors. The problem is so to in- 
terpret the social relations that men shall promote each others 
ends and shall find the common denominator no longer in pleas- 
ure but in the moral uplift experienced in enriching and thus 
revealing the organic life of the whole. 


Law AND Progress. George W. Kirchwey. 
(No abstract furnished.) 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 1. 
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THE CoNTENT OF SociAL Justice. S. N. Patten. 


Natural justice assumes the type of environment under which 
primitive nations lived and the motives that control men in 
antagonistic tribal societies. To bring it into relation to modern 
needs I shall put in parallel columns the basis on which two types 
of justice depend. 


LEGAL PHILOSOPHY. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


First PREMISE. 


Human nature reveals its own im- Human wants are dynamic, which 
potence, and hence the need of ex- tendency of itself creates improv- 
ternal control. ing forms of social control. 


Sources OF DISCIPLINE. 
War. Work. 
REASON FOR SUBMISSION. 
Sovereign. Prosperity. 
MEASURE OF EFFECTIVENESS. 
Peace. Income. 
END TO BE SECURED. 


Liberty. Progress. 
DEFINITIONS. 


Natural justice causes the same Social justice restricts both ex- 
individuals to be eliminated or sub- tremes of society, thereby increas- 
ordinated and the same individuals ing the prosperity of the socially 
to survive and prosper as would intermediate. 
happen in a state of nature. 


This table is self-explanatory, but some sources of misunder- 
standing may remain. The older view of human nature empha- 
sized its defects, and because of them a sovereign was demanded. 
The newer view starts not from human nature, which is in- 
vestigated with difficulty, but from human wants which are 
easily measured. The older view emphasized war as the source 
of discipline and the means through which character is formed. 
Work gets this place in the newer scheme. Submission in the 
older scheme was due to the love or fear of rulers. To-day the 
only sovereign, is prosperity. If we accept a gold standard or a 
tariff, if we permit the continuation of monopolies or a money 
trust, or if we submit to the evils of a rising cost of living or of 
a bad distribution of wealth, we do it because it is demanded 
by prosperity, and not because of commands from superiors. 
We measure this prosperity in income just as our ancestors 
tested governmental efficiency by the peace it brought. 
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Social justice must be as definite and as objective as the primi- 
tive code it supersedes. It must draw from social life its gen- 
eral and abiding principles with the same care that judicial de- 
cisions have promulgated and interpreted the so-called natural 
law of earlier ages. To contrast the old and the new I shall 
again resort to the device of parallel columns. 


NATURAL JUSTICE. SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


The doctrine of The doctrine of 
CONSERVATION. POSSESSION. 
STRUGGLE. SociaL VALUES. 
POSSESSION. A Livine WAGE. 
EQuALITY. EQUALIZED ADVANTAGE. 
LABOR VALUES. SUPERIOR ADVANTAGE. 
PERSONAL RIGHTS. PERSONAL EQUALITY. 
FREE CONTRACTS. A SoctaL Mops. 


The doctrine of possession is scarcely altered by being social- 
ized. The great change comes from the contrast of labor values 
with social values. The older jurisprudence grew out of primi- 
tive conditions where labor was the chief origin of wealth, and 
hence the courts view all wealth as the result of individual toil 
and sacrifice. Present facts do not justify such a view. The 
primitive man thought he received his income through his con- 
tact with nature, and hence viewed his income as self-made, and 
not as society made. In the latter case, a budgetary relation ex- 
ists between each man and society, the assets of which have a 
social origin. 

If economic values are social, deductions from this fact should 
be made as to the advantages which personal contact with the 
environment create. Superior advantages are localized in ways 
that permit of their exploitation by a few. The right of the 
State to prevent an exploitation of the masses follows from this 
fact. Those who possess local advantages must yield control 
when public advantage demands a general use of local resources. 
A case of this kind is now awaiting decision by the American 
people. The State of Columbia controlled the region where the 
Panama Canal is building. What compensation is due Colum- 
bia? Under the doctrine of sovereignty Columbia has unlimited 
claims, which could, if recognized, block the building of the 
eanal. Is there any difference between the right of a nation to 
a neck of land that prevents international commerce and its 
right to prevent the free passage of ships through a strait that 
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borders her shores? We refused to pay tribute to the Moors 
in Africa, and to Denmark for entrance to the Baltic. Shall 
we pay tribute for a similar right to cross the Isthmus of 
Panama? 

The application of the doctrine of equalized advantage is 
of importance as it affects both external and internal trade re- 
lations. A protective tariff is an attempt to equalize environ. 
mental advantage. By it the local advantages of particular 
regions are taken from their possessors and distributed more 
widely among the workers of the world. If these local advan. 
tages have a social origin, this process has a justification. The 
same problem arises in internal trade in connection with trans- 
portation. The rates to the seaboard are fixed not on the basis 
of cost, but with the view of equalizing the trade of various 
cities. New York, which has the lowest cost, has the highest 
rate; and other parts have rates inversely to the cost of trans- 
portation. This is a case of equalizing advantage. It has a 
justification if the local advantages of each city and transpor- 
tation route are not the result of the labor expended by the 
people interested in the various cities or routes, but are socially 
created. A good rule for foreign commerce would be: Give to 
all sections the same advantage and to each section some ad- 
vantage over the outside world. The same rule in internal trade 
would be: Give to each section an equal advantage in produc- 
tion and transportation, and to each section some protection for 
its local advantages. 

Society is at present abnormal in that wealth is aggregated 
at one extreme, and numbers at the other. Two opposing modes 
are thus created instead of a harmonious growth at the center. 
The control of society by the one extreme means reaction; by 
the other, revolution. This condition of unstable equilibrium has 
continued so long that it is regarded as natural. Recently, how- 
ever, evolution has been playing a larger part, and the upbuild- 
ing of a true social mode is in progress. The rich are losing 
in wealth, and the poor in numbers. Progress consists in those 
changes that create advantages for those of moderate income 
who have the industrial qualities of the rich and the working 
power of the poor. This change is not primarily one of hered- 
ity, nor of industrial efficiency, but of a redistribution of the 
social surplus to which all have an equal claim. In the past the 
end of law was to protect property and liberty. In the future 
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the social mode should have the advantage that progress creates. 
If the courts recognize this fact, a ready means would be found 
for passing from the old to the new justice without revolution or 
despoilation. 

We are often told that the province of judges is rigidly to 
interpret legal doctrines. If they prove inadequate, the legis- 
lator and not the court, should provide a remedy. Social legis- 
lation is, however, based on emotional demands, and- cannot be 
secured except by an agitation promoting revolution even if it 
does not create it. The choice is between emotional justice with 
its evils, and the acceptance of social principles by the court. 
Slavery in Europe was abolished, not by a sudden revolution, 
but by increasing the restrictions that in the end made slavery 
unprofitable. In the same way we should secure a living wage. 
The evils of low standards could be removed if the courts took 
a liberal view of the law and economic facts involved. There 
is no prescribed division of powers between the legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive functions which can be accepted. The 
natural evolution is for the executive and the judicial to en- 
eroach on the legislature. In this way emotional outbursts are 
prevented, and orderly evolution displaces the crude counter- 
movements of revolution and reaction. 


Our Liticious System. E. L. Henderson. 


Our system of legal procedure is litigious. Judge and jury, 
whose function it is to see that justice is done, are for the most 
part passive spectators in the contest between the plaintiff and 
the defendant. The active investigation of the facts and the 
law is left to the opposing attorneys, who are not primarily 
investigators interested in getting truth and justice, but advo- 
cates possessed with a desire to win. This system has the ad- 
vantage of being the product of natural growth. It is individ- 
ualistic in spirit, leaving to the persons most concerned the 
responsibility for beginning action and for properly presenting 
their own cases. It has four main advantages: (1) It invokes 
the powerful motive of self-interest to inspire the zeal of the 
advocate in his work. The theory is that the most complete ex- 
position of the facts which is available will come from the cases 
made out by the contesting parties. (2) Since each party in a 
litigation is responsible for its own case, it cannot complain at 
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the presentation of this, and is, therefore, compelled to be sat- 
isfied at least with everything but the decision. (3) The pas- 
sive attitude of judge and jury is more favorable to impartiality 
than the more active one of the investigator. Partiality is espe- 
cially in evidence where the officers of the law who are responsi- 
ble for the detection of criminals set themselves to frame up 
cases against suspects. (4) The costs of litigation deter from 
unjustified, trivial or needless law-suits, and also tend to check 
wrongs which by bringing about litigation may lead to great 
expense. 

On the other hand, the extreme individualism of the litigious 
system is a source of grave defects: (1) It matches the wits 
and the enterprise of the attorneys and so ultimately the re- 
sources of the contestants, rather than the facts for and against 
a case. Each party suppresses evidence against it and distorts 
testimony to suit its case. It fights. As in the medieval trial 
by combat, with which it is directly akin, litigation makes the 
decision rest upon factors irrelevant to the issue of justice. (2) 
The expenses of litigation discourage those who are wronged from 
seeking redress, especially if their resources be slender. (3) The 
lawyer trained to the task of the advocate, is put in the attitude 
not of seeking justice, but rather of winning his case. Hence 
the legal profession develops no sense of responsibility for such 
laws and such procedure as will most efficiently secure justice. 

In some instances of legal procedure the judicial authorities 
assume active responsibility for the investigation of the facts and 
law regarding the cases brought before them. Such methods 
may be denominated inquisitorial rather than litigious. The in- 
quisitorial system could be employed far more than it is at pres- 
ent by extending the use of investigating commissions appointed 
by the courts. The development of a profession of legal in- 
quirers might tend to diminish the need for advocates and to 
transform them into searchers for truth and justice. The method 
of inquisitorial commissions is the only one by which reliable 
and adequate expert testimony can be obtained. 


THE SoctaL ScriENCES AS THE Basis oF LEGAL EDUCATION. 
William Draper Lewis. 


Every society is composed of one or more groups. The con- 
cept on which these groups rests is sometimes racial, sometimes 
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territorial, and sometimes economic unity, but usually a mixture 
of all three. The group is real. The essence is the conscious- 
ness of unity among its members. The conceptions of groups 
and their relations prevalent among the members of any society 
are the social ideas of that society. 

The study of the growth of social ideas is or ought to be an 
important branch of social science. It is that branch of social 
science which has a direct bearing on the study of law. 

Our idea of the things which the law student should study 
will depend on our conception of the nature of law and the 
nature of the service which the community has a right to ex- 
pect from the legal profession. Law is a form of expression of 
a social idea. The existing social ideas of a people are the 
product of the environmental history of its groups. These ideas 
are in the course of constant modification by the differences be- 
tween past and present environment. When a law ceases to 


represent the social idea of a group, the members begin to regard 


it as unjust. It is vitally important that law should express 
dominant social ideas. Without a reasonable correlation be- 
tween law and social ideas orderly progress is impossible. There 
is no such thing as abstract justice. That is just in any com- 
munity which corresponds to the community’s felt sense of right. 

The community has a right to expect that the legal profession 
will administer law efficiently. Law is administered efficiently, 
only when being administered impartially and as rapidly as is 
consistent with reasonable care that the principles of law are 
so applied as to make the law correspond to changes in dominant 
social ideas. 

To understand this statement, it is necessary to understand 
the difference between a legal rule and a legal principle. The 
difference, though perhaps one of degree rather than one of 
kind, is fundamental. A legal rule is always applicable to the 
facts to which it is intended to apply. Whether first expressed 
by legislative action or judicial decree, once fixed, a rule of 
law should not be altered by a judge. A judge may help to make 
a rule of law, not to unmake it. 

A legal principle, while it always tends to apply, is never uni- 
versally applicable. Two legal principles often apply to the 
same facts and are in opposition. A judge, in deciding many 
cases, not only has to know the legal principles applicable, but 
their relative importance. If he is worthy, when two principles 
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apply to the facts of a case and are conflicting, he places the 
emphasis where the dominant existing social ideas require that it 
should be placed. 

If law is a form of expression of a social idea, and one of the 
necessary functions of courts is to mold the law to meet changes 
in social ideas as they occur, social science, and especially that 
branch of it which deals with group development and the growth 
of social ideas, is a necessary part of legal education. The fact 
that it is the judge who nominally alone performs this function 
does not lessen the force of this conclusion. The legal writer has 
always had an effect on the law; the judge is taken from the 
ranks of the legal profession, and the work of the judge cannot be 
adequately performed without the assistance of a well trained bar. 

The importance of the social sciences as part of the training 
of the lawyer is greatly increased by existing conditions. In 
the last few years there has been growing among all classes a 
distrust in the justice of the law. This is due to the fact that 
we are passing through a period of comparatively rapid change 
in our fundamental social ideas. When social ideas are under- 
going rapid change, then the lawyer and judge, necessarily 
grounded in principles expressive of past conditions, are apt to 
be out of touch with current social ideas unless their training 
tends to make them interested in social questions. 

It is not likely that results of marked value will come from 
adding to present courses in law modern teaching in economics, 
sociology and history. Law students need courses showing the 
development of legal principles given by men capable of pointing 
out the relation between the principle and the social idea on 
which it rests. Such men do not now exist. They will have to 
be evolved from the necessity of the situation. 


THE PROCESS OF JUDICIAL LEGISLATION. M. R. Cohen. 


The process whereby the law becomes a fit instrument for the 
realization of justice or other social ends is seriously retarded 
by the prevailing theory that the proper function of the judge 
is always to find the law and never to make it. This theory, 
like that of the rigid division of the powers of the State, or of 
the faculties of the mind, is typical of eighteenth century 
rationalism with its over-sharp antithesis of determination and 
freedom, reason and will, judiciary and legislature. In actual 
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life legislatures are not as free nor courts as bound as the tra- 
ditional view maintains. 

The basis of the prevailing view is to be found in the morally 
or logically obligatory character of most legal rules. Judges 
and lawyers feel themselves obliged or bound by this rational 
order and find it difficult, therefore, to view themselves also as 
creators of it. The application, however, of the evolutionary 
standpoint to this as to other situations involving a priori ele- 
ments, shows no real contradiction between the obligatory char- 
acter of legal rules and the fact that judges and lawyers are 
largely responsible for their development. 

The process of judicial legislation may be considered under 
three heads: direct legislation, interpretation, and application. 
(1) As life is constantly developing new situations and judges 
are compelled to decide every case before them according to 
some rule, it follows that they must develop new rules. Be- 
cause of their natural conservatism, and to mitigate the shock 
of innovation, fictions are invented whereby the new rules are 
treated as ancient members of the legal body. The process of 
inventing new rules consists mainly in stretching old rules and 
modifying them to new situations (e. g., the law of common 
carriers as applied to railroads, etc.). When the new wine can 
no longer be poured into the old bottles, new ones are created 
by the invention of conditions implied by law, presumptions 
which are often contrary to fact, and, in the case of great crea- 
tive judges like Mansfield, Gibson, or Shaw, by the open an- 
nouncement of new legal rules based on the prevailing ideas 
of justice, public policy, and general view of the nature and 
fitness of things. (2) The prevailing theory views the process 
of interpretation as a merely passive one in which judges 
merely open their eyes and read the preéxistent law. But no 
legislators, codifiers, or constitutional framers, can foresee all 
the possible situations that will arise in the future, and pro- 
vide for every case or emergency. The necessarily abstract 
character of general laws requires supplementary legislation on 
the part of those who have to administer them, and the rules 
for their interpretation are, as a matter of fact, calculated not 
so much to help us find the actual intention of the legislature, 
as rather to help us give statutes a form and content which 
will adapt them to the complicated needs of life. (3) The ap- 
plication of laws has generally been viewed as a merely mechan- 
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ical process of subsuming the particular act or case under the 
proper rule or category. In practice, however, this involves 
a highly technical and fine art of weighing conflicting claims 
and principles and of finding compromises that will minimize 
social friction. The process involves, among other things, (a) 
an analysis and appreciation of the different factors in the 
living situation, and (b) a comprehensive perception of the 
relative importance and subordination of the different possible 
principles of the law. The former (a) involves a definite atti- 
tude to ethical and social problems based on some general phi- 
losophy of life, and the latter (b) a definite philosophy of the 
particular legal system, its functions and limitations. 


THe SociaL ENpsS IN THE PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
G. A. Black. 


The preamble of the federal constitution puts a remarkable 
enumeration of social ends in relation to the supreme law of the 
United States. In the supposed limiting case, United States of 
the World, the distinction between the end to provide for the 
common defense and the end to insure domestic tranquility 
vanishes; and the former is transformed into the latter. This 
conception of one social end as dropping out of discussion, be- 
cause transformed into another as society enters a new state or 
condition, is differently applicable to the end of securing the 
blessings of liberty. For into the difference between reserved 
and granted power is transformed the identity of liberty in re- 
lation to law when a given society first chooses its own form 
of government, with reservation of power to amend it. After 
that, the term liberty tends to drop out of discussion, and public 
interest centers wherever the conflicting, but by no means ir- 
reconcilable, claims of reserved and granted power are conspicu- 
ously in evidence. At present these general considerations pre- 
scribe a closer consideration of cases in which some prohibition 
in the fourteenth amendment is set up as a defense against some 
new assertion of the police power. The Oklahoma bank case 
is singularly interesting, for in it, and then only in decisions of 
our highest court, the police power is defined in terms that set 
recognizable limits to the valid exercise of the power as a means 
to publie welfare. Until such limits are definitively established, 
the relation of liberty to our law stands in jeopardy. 
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PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES: A Critical Survey of 
Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism, and Realism, Together 
with a Synopsis of the Philosophy of William James. By 
Ralph Barton Perry. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1912. Pp. xv, 383. 


This work, as the author says in his Preface, is not intended 
primarily to be descriptive or historical but rather is critical 
(p. vii). Naturalism, idealism, and pragmatism are discussed 
and criticized from the point of view of realism, which is stated 
constructively in the last part. It is scarcely worth while to 
inquire whether Professor Perry’s account of the theories he 
rejects is in all respects fair, for in the nature of the case the 
matter cannot be decided. Throughout the book the discussion 
is of contemporary problems,—problems which none of us views 
in historical perspective-—and therefore the criterion of ob- 
jective statement and criticism does not exist. If Professor 
Perry esteems slightly a theory which the idealist esteems 
highly, the latter naturally thinks that idealism is put in a false 
light by Professor Perry’s summary treatment of the point. On 
general principles one is as likely to be right as the other. On 
one vital point, however, there is no room for difference of 
opinion; every criticism in the book is manifestly fair in intent. 
No one who finds his own convictions criticized will have the 
least ground for objecting to the spirit of the criticism. The 
author has endeavored to find the strength as well as the weak- 
ness of the views which he rejects. He has not only a broad 
but a thorough knowledge of the writings of his opponents and 
his motive is manifestly only the desire to get at the truth. To 
this he adds great clearness both of thought and expression. 
Criticism undertaken in this admirable spirit and with so much 
seriousness of purpose is the best fate that can befall any phil- 
osophical theory. 

The book shows throughout the same interest in the bearing 
of realism upon religion that appears in Professor Perry’s other 
writings. The antithesis of theory and belief, and of science 
and religion, forms the basis upon which in his introduction the 
author distinguishes the four philosophical tendencies which he 
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treats. Naturalism represents an exclusive devotion to science, 
while idealism represents an equally exclusive and often romantic 
devotion to religion. Pragmatism and realism are latter-day 
efforts to mediate between the two and to mitigate the narrow- 
ness of each. Pragmatism leans in a general way toward ideal- 
ism and ‘‘is never far removed from dogmatic anthropomor- 
phism.’’ Realism shares with naturalism the regard for the 
rigorous methods and exact results of science, but it escapes an 
exclusive regard for physical fact (pp. 39f.). 

There is a good deal of what Professor Perry himself calls 
pseudo-simplicity in this introduction. The antithesis between 
theory and belief is made a good deal sharper and clearer than 
it actually is, and the working relations between the two are 
not discussed as they should be. Moreover, the relations of the 
four tendencies in philosophy to science and religion are by no 
means so simple as Professor Perry represents them. A more 
profound consideration of this question appears to be essential 
if realism is to be presented as a mediator between the facts of 
science and the hopes of religion. Indeed, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the greatest defect in the general structure of 
the book is its failure to follow up this problem, as the introduc- 
tion seems to promise. The last chapter on ‘‘A Realistic Phi- 
losophy of Life,’’ where one expects this promise to be finally 
fulfilled, is really the least maturely considered in the book. 
Much of what Professor Perry urges against Mr. Russell’s pessi- 
mistic outlook upon civilization has no connection whatever with 
realism (cf. p. 347); it consists merely in pointing out the 
possibility that the universe may contain more than Mr. Russell’s 
science has yet discovered. On the other hand, realism seems 
to have some special difficulties in playing the réle that Pro- 
fessor Perry assigns to it. It is not enough to point out that 
‘‘there is no reason why an identical process should not obey 
many laws, and laws of different types’’ (p. 342), and that 
therefore the same act may be mechanical in one phase and 
teleological in another. Even the fact that some processes are 
considered in both lights does not go far toward justifying re- 
ligious hopes. These hopes will hardly be satisfied with any 
position short of a subordination of mechanism to teleology, and 
it does not appear how realism can supply such a faith. The 
most that Professor Perry really claims is that his philosophy 
justifies the acceptance of mechanism and teleology. Upon 
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realistic grounds one would have to say that the one set of re- 
lations is ‘over and above’ the other. And on empirical grounds, 
the generality and permanence of the mechanical relations give 
them a great handicap over the teleological ones, so far as hope 
is concerned. 

Since Professor Perry’s criticisms are all from the point of 
view of realism, one’s interest naturally centers in the part of 
the book where he develops his own theory constructively. One 
finds here, however, as Professor Perry himself says, that one 
is still largely in the realm of criticism. About half of the 
whole section on realism is devoted to ‘‘A Realistic Theory of 
Mind’’ and a large portion of this chapter is taken up with 
showing that consciousness is not exclusive. Considering Pro- 
fessor Perry’s intention to present realism in its religious im- 
plications, it would have been quite natural had he discussed the 
non-exclusiveness of consciousness with reference to the concep- 
tion of personality or individuality. It seems that the realist 
has some special difficulties here. Minds are not exclusive, it 
is held; the content of one mind may be content also of an- 
other. A given content may be more easily possessed by one 
mind than by another, but this is due only to what may be called 
advantages of position; nobody can have quite the same chance 
to know my organic sensations as I have. The difference be- 
tween my mind and yours, then, appears to be merely the differ- 
ence between the contents that have got into one and not into 
the other, which certainly seems to be an extremely formal way 
of expressing the difference between two radically distinct kinds 
of person. Or is it to be understood that there are different 
types of experiencing relation? Or perhaps every experience is 
an unique relation. Consciousness is not creative; is it also 
not distinctive, in the sense that my awareness is precisely like 
every other person’s? A similar question, it is clear, may be 
asked about one consciousness in its different modes. Is the ‘‘re- 
lation characteristic of consciousness’? the same when one de- 
sires as when one merely knows. Apparently Professor Perry 
regards it so, for the same symbol is used to express both (p. 
333), and the difference between desiring and knowing is put 
into the terms. We have then a ‘desiring subject,’ a ‘finding 
subject,’ and presumably indefinitely many other subjects, as 
many, that is, as there are nuances of subjective nature. Now, 
all these subjects are, of course, independent of the ‘relation 
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characteristic of consciousness,’ with the result that if I desire 
something, it requires a further ‘relation characteristic of con- 
sciousness’ to enable me to know that I desire it. Professor 
Perry maintains in his final chapter that ‘‘in a sense every in- 
dividual is morally a law to himself,’’ and also that consciousness 
is not impotent (pp. 343ff.). It does not appear, however, that 
either position is derived especially from his realism. 

When we pass beyond these criticisms of the theory of ex- 
clusiveness to the realist definition of mind, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Elements become mental content when reacted to in the 
specific manner characteristic of the central nervous system,”’ 
(p. 299); ‘‘Content of mind must be defined as that portion of 
the surrounding environment which is taken account of by the 
organism in serving its interests’’ (p. 300). One hesitates to 
criticize these definitions because the exposition of them is so 
brief that one feels no assurance that one has understood ex- 
actly what they mean. In the case of the first, however, it seems 
clear that whatever difficulties there are in defining conscious- 
ness are turned over wholesale to the nervous system; mind 
simply is the thing which the nervous system selects. This would 
be more enlightening if we did not know vastly more about 
consciousness than we do about the nervous system. Moreover, 
the use of the term ‘selection’ in this connection is not self-ex- 
planatory. The nervous system can hardly be said literally to 
select part of the objects which surround one. One suspects that 
the phrase ‘to select in the specific manner of the nervous sys- 
tem’ is at bottom a roundabout way of saying that conscious- 
ness is consciousness. The second definition, aside from the 
fact that it seems not to be descriptive of what one ordinarily 
means by mind, is especially difficult because Professor Perry 
does not give any explanation whatever of interest. It is said 
to be used in the biological sense rather than the psychological, 
but whether this is regarded as part of the realistic method or is 
only the accidental choice of an example does not appear. So 
far as the example is concerned, interest is identified with the 
impulse to self-preservation, though other ‘special’ interests are 
mentioned. Interest is distinguished from the nervous system, 
though together with the nervous system it constitutes the ‘ac- 
tion of the mind’ (p. 304). Apparently interest is an ultimate 
which cannot be explained, but it certainly ought to be defined. 

The realistic theory of knowledge claims as an advantage over 
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other theories that it abolishes the dualism of mind and body, 
thought and things (p. 308). Thought is a peculiar kind of re- 
lation among things, not a different substance. But here again 
one sometimes feels that the realist is throwing too great a bur- 
den upon a phrase. It is perfectly possible to offer a solution 
of dualism in realistic terms that is quite as formal as that 
given by subjectivism. In fact, one suspects that the realist 
sometimes makes an identification of thought and things that is 
in all respects as vicious as that of which he accuses the idealist. 
In the present instance, this appears in the somewhat halting 
treatment that Professor Perry gives to the distinction between 
knowledge and experience. Professor Dewey’s restriction of 
the term knowledge to intellectualized experience he apparently 
regards as only a peculiarity of terminology, and pragmatism is 
charged with a ‘disparagement’ of concepts (pp. 225ff.). Later 
the distinction between mediate and immediate knowledge is 
recognized (pp. 326f.), but one feels that an inherent difficulty 
is constantly slurred over by calling both ‘knowledge’ indis- 
criminately. More particularly, there is no explanation what- 
ever of meaning in the case of mediate knowledge, and surely 
the explanation of this point is precisely the crux of the realistic 
position. ‘‘It [the idea] is an idea of something by virtue of 
the fact that it is connected through my plans or expectations 
with some portion of the environment”’ (p. 327). But the con- 
tent of mind is itself only a selected portion of the environment. 
Does Professor Perry mean that one portion of the environ- 
ment is connected with another portion? Doubtless it is, but 
this is hardly a description of meaning. So far as the truth of 
mediate knowledge is concerned, the criterion is said to be sim- 
ply the success or failure of my plans (p. 327). 

The same identification of thought and things seems to lie at 
the bottom also of Professor Perry’s argument about external 
relations and the method of analysis. ‘‘The method of analysis 
presupposes that the nature and arrangement of the parts sup- 
plies the character of the whole.’’ Otherwise ‘‘analysis and de- 
scription by specification would not constitute knowledge at all’’ 
(p. 319). The only alternative to the method of analysis so 
interpreted is to be ‘‘content with an immediate or mystical ap- 
prehension’”’ of a whole. But what force has this argument un- 
less ‘constituting knowledge’ is taken as virtually identical with 
‘constituting the thing known’? By means of abstractions I 
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may properly be said to know a complicated whole, but there is 
surely no reason for saying that the concrete thing is made out 
of abstractions, unless indeed I think of the elements of my 
knowledge as also the elements of being, and unless I assume 
that in analyzing it I am actually taking it apart into its con- 
stituent parts. It is a truism that the nature of a whole is not 
merely the sum of the characters of the parts. But is it not 
also true that, as a matter of experience, the total, concrete na- 
ture of the whole is prior to the disjecta membra of analysis? 
This fact does not appear essentially more ‘mysterious’ than any 
other fact of experience, and it does not even render it especially 
mysterious that conceptual analysis should enlighten experience, 
provided one has considered the relations between conceptual 
knowledge and experience. Realism, of course, does not admit 
all of these propositions and no doubt we have to do here with 
two widely divergent points of view. The test, however, is this: 
A concrete whole being given, is it not easier for logic to ex- 
plain the existence and nature of elements, aspects, abstracted 
conceptions, than it is for metaphysics, assuming the existence 
of abstractions, to construct concreteness out of them? The 
method of analysis as interpreted by Professor Perry has no 
claim to self-evidence. Like any other useful principle, it can 


create fallacy if it is taken without criticism or qualification. 
Professor Perry, I believe, corrupts the principle of analysis and 
turns it into a fallacy by a process essentially similar to that by 
which another useful principle gives rise to what he calls the 
‘speculative dogma’ (pp. 64ff.). 


Georce H. SaBIne. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


DEVELOPMENT AND Purpose: An Essay Toward a Philosophy of 
Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. London: Maemillan & Co., 
1913. Pp. xxix, 383. 


Professor Hobhouse’s book is planned on a fine broad scheme 
and carried out with impressive power and judgment. It is a 
book perhaps rather for the general student of philosophy than 
for the specialist in ethics, but assuredly it ought not to be neg- 
lected by the latter. In the main, contention is bound up with 
a profound belief in the importance of ends, and the all-im- 
portance of reason and rational method in the conduct of life. 
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The author does not claim to reach demonstration, but he does 
put forward the hope that he has shown grounds for holding his 
conclusion to be probable, or, as he might prefer to say, on the 
way to truth. 

The scope of the book is so large and, in spite of its breadth, 
there are sO many details that it is not easy to summarize it. 
Put roughly, the main thesis seems to be this: the world-process 
eonsists of an emergence into consciousness and into harmony 
of elements that are acting from the first on consciouness 
though not in it, and that are capable of harmony though as 
yet not of harmony. The goal of such a process would be an 
all-embracing intelligible system where every part codperated 
with every other. Observation of the facts round us and in 
history, the movements of animals and of ourselves, the actual 
progress of mankind and the development of consciousness from 
protoplasm, even maybe from inanimate matter, all indicate an 
approach to such a consummation. The first part of the book 
deals with these results of observation, fruits of the empirical 
method, and the bold outline in my last sentence gives no idea 
of the wealth in Mr. Hobhouse’s masterly review. But there 
rises the second question: Have we reason for hoping that the 
goal may be reached? And to answer this comes the meta- 
physical attempt to fix the place of reason in the universe. 

Mr. Hobhouse rather expressly dissociates himself from any 
profused form of idealism; yet his attempt seems inspired 
throughout by the spirit of Hegel. That attempt falls into two 
parts. In the first place, he argues, when we set out to under- 
stand the world, we soon find that the intellect cannot be satis- 
fied with anything short of the principle of teleology. This, 
however, will by no means take us all our way. ‘‘ Arguing from 
the ideal of thought, we can prove only that so far as reality is 
fully intelligible, it must be a teleological process.’’ (p. xiii). 
But, in the second place, ‘‘the principle which underlies mechan- 
ism,’’—and mechanism, I take it, Mr. Hobhouse holds we are 
bound to accept at least as a category for the universe, if an 
imperfect one,—this principle can, he thinks, be shown to imply 
“that all variable relations must be resolvable ultimately into 
relations holding between the terms as such.’’ This appears a 
vital point, and would be hotly contested by some thinkers, a 
contest which the present reviewer is certainly not competent 
to decide. Accepting the position, however, there would seem 
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to be little difficulty in accepting Mr. Hobhouse’s further con- 
tention that variable relations therefore ‘‘must belong to a 
whole, the elements of which necessitate one another at some 
point of time. Such mutual necessitation must run through 
all that is real, and constitutes a harmony or self-maintaining 
system.’’ Hereupon Mr. Hobhouse gives a fresh turn to the 
old way of dealing with the problem of evil, a very interesting 
turn for those who believe in the essential perfection of an in- 
telligible whole and the postulating of such a whole by all thought, 
and who yet cannot deny that evil exists. ‘‘Since such har- 
mony does not exist and could not have vanished if it had ex- 
isted, it must be in the future, and the actual order of reality 
is determined teleologically by the impulse to realize it.’’ 

I suppose it would follow from this that, in the present and 
the past taken without the future, nothing could be completely 
intelligible. Conceivably, if we followed out this line of thought, 
we might get new light on the question of free-will. The re- 
sentment of the plain man against determinism lies in his horror 
at the thought that he is for ever limited to his past and his 
present; somehow, he feels, they are, and for some must be, in- 
adequate to what he has in him: something calls to him as to the 
daughter of kings in Meredith’s poem, ‘‘Thou art thy future, 
not thy past.’’ 

Again, this way of looking at things might throw light on the 
exceedingly difficult questions that narrowed all ideas about ‘‘the 
sub-conscious self,’’ and the sensations of which we are not 
fully conscious. It seems impossible to doubt that such sensa- 
tions exist, and yet there is something very puzzling and baffling 
about them: it does not seem intelligible at bottom to speak 
of a sensation which you do not feel, or of really feeling it if 
you are not even momentarily conscious that you do. Perhaps, 
therefore, the right way out of the tangle might be to admit 
that until they were lifted into consciousness, these inchoate 
feelings were in fact unintelligible, that a being only partly 
conscious can only be understood if conceived as one growing 
into full consciousness. I am not quite sure if this line of 
thought is in harmony with Mr. Hobhouse’s, but I think it is. 
One of his most inspiring passages is that where he claims that 
deeper views of life and larger synthesis are pressing themselves 
in some obscure way upon our minds, but that we can only come 
into real possession of them and they can only become real 
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through the long toil of reasoning. ‘‘The working of the un- 
conscious does not cease as the sphere of the rational advances. 
_.. The more thought becomes conscious of itself, the more 
clearly it must realize the limited extent and the area which it 
has actually and definitely reclaimed, and the less it can refuse 
to acknowledge any value in the obscurer and inexplicit prompt- 
ings of forces that lie beyond its ken. In these circumstances 
there are three royal roads to fallacy. The first is to regard 
explicit analyzed articulate experience in its existing incom- 
pleteness as the sole and sufficient measure of reality, and to 
dismiss the world of poetry and art, of religious emotion and en- 
thusiasm to a limbo of beautiful imagination. The second is to 
despise the articulate and abandon the effect and extend its 
sphere. The third and commonest is to take as articulate truth 
that which has its foundation, essentially in the inarticulate.’’ 
Over against these false methods is set the work of reason mas- 
tering experience, a work which appears unsatisfactory only 
‘because, at any stage, there is more working in the mind than 
ean get itself clearly expressed. The world of mind is not ir- 
rational, but at any stage, short of its perfection, it is imper- 
fectly rational. . . . The weakness or defect of reason is equally 
the weakness or defect of the non-rational elements. Its ex- 
tension to them, their inclusion within its sphere, is their re- 
demption.’’ 

Thus, then, we have one characteristic of the ideal goal to- 
ward which the world is moving: the attainment of a clear 
grasp by consciousness of all that has been operating on con- 
sciousness, and this might be described in general terms as the 
attainment in one sphere of full and articulate correlation. But 
there is another characteristic, similar but in another sphere, 
viz., the codperation of all individual centers of consciousness in 
harmonious and productive activity. It is plain from what Mr. 
Hobhouse says on this point that he does not consider the na- 
ture of this harmony to be determined merely by the satisfac- 
tion to the individual soul simply taken as such. A discovery 
about it is a discovery about an ‘‘inherent characteristic of the 
spiritual order.’’ It is not, in short, any kind of satisfaction 
at which we aim, but a satisfaction with special and definite char- 
acteristics, even though we do not as yet know what these are in 
detail. So much, indeed, is involved simply in saying that the 
good for the individual implies a harmony between himself and 
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other individuals, but Mr. Hobhouse means much more than 
this. In speaking of the system based on the greatest happiness 
principle and that alone, he says: ‘‘It failed to satisfy the deep- 
seated conviction that man,—not only the individual, but the 
race,—has a function to perform, a part to play in things, that 
even if the race as a whole could be happy without performing 
this function, something essential would be missed.’’ Again, it 
is clear that he conceives an ultimate state where the claims of 
society and of the individual are reconciled in a way far sur. 
passing anything now. As it is, man and society are often at 
variance, and it is not always man who is to blame. ‘‘For in 
the instincts, the needs, the impulses of the personality are im- 
plicit all the strands that connect the individual with the whole 
life of mind, whereas in the actual fabric of society wherein 
he is called to play his part, the requirements of the spiritual or- 
der may be very imperfectly met. . . . The problem is so to con- 
ceive the claims of personality as to make them not disruptive of 
the social order but working constituents of social harmony.”’ 
True, it is a problem, and a mighty one. Mr. Hobhouse sees 
that in the working out of it intuitively, much depends on whether 
we conceive mankind as moving forward to master possibilities 
or not. The value we attach to liberty depends on that: those 
of us who worship liberty do so in the belief that through error, 
so it be active, man attains to truth, because in all the opera- 
tions of mind truth is working. But if we are wise, we know 
how long the process is and how heavy the price. To make us 
pay the price, we must believe that ‘‘the amplitude of time”’ 
will bring the purchase. ‘‘If it were merely a question of realiz- 
ing immediate good as it appears to us, coercion would be always 
in place. Liberty has its value only in a far longer game”’ (p. 
196). Mr. Hobhouse does not in the most distant way touch 
on the question of immortality; but it may be asked in this con- 
nection if it can ultimately be avoided. 
London, England. F. Meuian STAWELL. 
Ernics. By the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt., D.C.L., LL.D. 
London and Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1913. (The 
People’s Books Series.) Pp. iii, 96. 


The publishers of ‘The People’s Books’ are to be congratulated 
on having secured the services of Canon Rashdall to write the 
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volume on ethics in their series; his ‘‘The Theory of Good and 
Evil’’ (1907) is one of the two or three best recent books on the 
subject, and the present volume, which is practically a con- 
densation of that work, exhibits all the merits which we are 
accustomed to expect from his writing,—acuteness in argument, 
sobriety of statement, freedom from dogmatism on the one hand 
and from washy enthusiasm on the other. It repeats in small 
compass and popular form the well-known features of his ethical 
position. These are, briefly, the utilitarian definition of the 
rightness of acts as depending on their consequences, combined 
with denial of the traditional utilitarian view that the value of 
consequences depends on the amount of pleasure and pain they 
contain, and, finally, insistence on the objectivity of moral judg- 
ments. 

I am inclined to think that Canon Rashdall is right on all 
these three points; my own criticism is that he does not seem 
clearly to have distinguished from one another the various 
difficulties that must be faced before they can be regarded as 
established. For instance, where several alternative courses of 
action are open, which is it one’s duty to select,—that which will 
actually produce the best total results, or that which there is 
reason to think will produce them? No light is thrown on this 
difficult question. Again, he holds that the fact of an action’s 
being the one which will (or probably will) produce the best 
results is a mark by which it can always be recognized as right; 
and he would say, I think, though he does not make this clear, 
that this is not merely a mark of rightness, but is the only mark. 
Yet there might be more than one characteristic belonging to all 
right actions and to no others: the intuitionist who believes 
that the presence of a specific moral emotion is an infallible 
guarantee of the rightness of an action might say that every 
action accompanied by this emotion was also one which pro- 
duced the best results. Another question of which the treatment 
does not seem quite satisfactory is that as to the nature of 
the ends of moral action. While rightly rejecting hedon- 
ism, Canon Rashdall does not grapple with the different 
problems raised by the fact that all things that have in- 
trinsic value are complex and always (or almost always) contain 
pleasure. 

There is a certain weakness, finally, in his discussion of the 
objectivity of moral judgments, which comes from his failure to 
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notice that, as Mr. G. E. Moore has pointed out,* the ‘objectivity’ 
and ‘rationality’ of moral judgments imply that they are true 
at all times and under all circumstances. When we say that 
‘this is good’ or ‘this act is right’ are ‘objective’ truths, we do 
not merely mean to deny that what these propositions are con- 
cerned with is the feelings or thoughts of a particular man or 
men at a particular time; we mean also to assert that, if they 
are true, then the thing in question would always be equally 
good, and any act which produced exactly the same results would 
be right whenever it occurred. Were Canon Rashdall to de- 
velop his view of the rationality of moral judgments along these 
lines, he might perhaps reconsider much that he says about the 
connection between morality and religion in his last chapter. 
Though he refrains from basing morality on religion, he does 
not believe that for an atheist ‘‘our moral judgments can carry 
with them the same kind of objectivity that they do for the 
theist,’’ arguing that, unless we can suppose them to be in some 
way the expression of a divine mind, moral laws will not be on 
the same level of objectivity with physical laws. But when it 
is seen that moral judgments, when true, are true in the uni- 
versal kind of way just indicated, there is no reason for denying 
to them as much objectivity as belongs to the propositions of 
physics or mathematics. 


London, England. SyDNEY WATERLOW. 


An INTRODUCTION TO MeTapuHysics. By Henri Bergson. Au- 
thorized translation by T. E. Hulme. London: Maemillan & 
Co., 1913. Pp. vi, 79. 


Mr. Hulme is to be congratulated on his excellent translation 
of Bergson’s sketch of metaphysics which appeared in the Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale for January, 1903. He has done 
a service to many readers in England and America, for in Berg- 
son’s larger works the fundamental ideas of his philosophy are 
complicated by so much detail that they are often difficult to 
grasp. The present essay, stating them as it does simply and 
clearly, saves the student a good deal of unnnecessary trouble. 





*In his review of Dr. Rashdall’s ‘‘The Theory of Good and Evil’’ in 
The Hibbert Journal, January, 1908, and in his ‘‘Ethics’’ (Williams & 
Norgate, 1912). 
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In answering the question What is metaphyics? Bergson 
uses a two-fold method. Starting from the assumption that the 
knowledge at which metaphysics aims must be something more 
absolute and complete than, and different in kind from, any- 
thing that occurs in everyday life or in science, he first tries to 
solve the problem by elimination. He gives us, that is to say, a 
critique of knowledge, directed towards exposing the deficiencies 
of ordinary intellectual processes. Then, when by this method 
of exclusion we have reached some idea of what the knowledge 
attained in metaphysics will not be like, he sketches the sub- 
ject-matter of metaphysics and the kind of conclusions that may 
be expected. But it is the critical line of argument that is most 
prominent in this essay. Roughly, Bergson’s critique of every- 
day knowledge and of science is as follows. In the first place, 
all such knowledge is tainted at the source: it is not disinter- 
ested, being always based on practical convenience; always 
relative to our needs, it can never be absolute. In the second 
place, it works by means of concepts and analysis. But con- 
cepts are only symbols, or artificial patterns, useful for telling 
us about things, but incapable of helping us to penetrate into 
their inmost nature; they are fixed, and, therefore, cannot 
adequately represent the essential mobility of the real. Again, 
concepts involve analysis, and analysis always falsifies. The 
decomposition of wholes into elements is legitimate, indeed, be- 
cause convenient, but meanwhile the nature of the whole has 
slipped through our fingers. In any case, we cannot understand 
a whole by mere enumeration or juxtaposition of its parts; how 
much less when the supposed parts are not real parts but only 
symbols. The hopelessness of this attempt to understand reality 
by conceptual analysis is seen in the secular antinomies of 
philosophy. Bergson constantly takes motion in space as an 
example of a reality stubbornly recalcitrant to scientific ex- 
planation: however refined our scheme of points, instants and 
particles, there always is some simple residue inexpressible in 
terms of concepts. But his crucial case is the sense which, he 
asserts, we all have of the unity of our consciousness; here 
analysis into psychological elements is palpably false, because 
every man has (or can have if he will take the trouble) a direct 
intuition of that simple process, combining unity with multi- 
plicity, which constitutes his mental life. And this immediate 
intuition of ourselves is the ideal of knowledge, for in it we 
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really put ourselves inside the object of consciousness; it is no 
longer relative, but absolute. 

This, then, must be the type of the knowledge at which meta- 
physies aims; there would be no such study as metaphysics un- 
less we could put ourselves inside all reality in the same kind of 
way as we are aware of our own minds from inside. Bergson 
thinks that we can do this, because all reality is——though not to 
the same extent as our own minds,—a mobile process character- 
ized by what he calls durée. There is, in short, a peculiar act 
(intuition) specially adapted to grasp a peculiar object (durée), 
and while in self-consciousness this object is grasped in perfec- 
tion, with practice the philosopher will attain to intuitive knowl- 
edge of the external world as well. 

Leaving aside the thousand difficulties raised by this theory, 
I have only space to indicate here what seems to be its funda- 
mental fallacy. Everything depends on the following argument. 
No whole is merely the sum of its parts; therefore no whole 
has any real parts. But whenever we think about wholes, we 
think of them as composed of parts, and indeed all thinking 
involves a perception of relations between parts. Therefore, in 
thinking we never grasp the true nature of reality, which is only 
given in the simple intuition of wholes. To refute this reason- 
ing, it seems sufficient to observe that, from the premise that 
no whole is merely the sum of its parts, the conclusion that no 
whole is composed of parts,—that there are no real parts at all,— 
does not follow. 

London, England. SypNEY WATERLOW. 
A New PuiwosopHy: Henri Berason. By Edouard Le Roy. 

Translated by Vincent Brown, M. A. London: Williams & 

Norgate, 1913. Pp. viii, 235. 


The new philosophy of M. Henri Bergson has recently become 
so widely known that a very distinct need has begun to be felt 
for some form of commentary upon it which shall help to make 
the general outlines clear to those who either have not yet faced 
the original, or else have found themselves too much overwhelmed 
by its eloquent persuasiveness to submit it to honest examination. 

M. Le Roy has undertaken in the present book to supply this 
want. The way he has dealt with his subject is admirably suited 
to his purpose. He does not attempt to say too much. The 
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pook falls roughly into three parts, the first two dealing with 
the method and the main results to which it has led, while in the 
third, in a series of notes added at the end, the various main 
notions involved in M. Bergson’s philosophy are explained 
rather more fully than was possible in the previous part. Here, 
then, we get a clear and concise statement of the main features 
of M. Bergson’s philosophy, with little comment and no criti- 
cism, for these fal! outside the plan of the book. In any ease, 
however, it is clear that M. Le Roy finds himself so much in 
sympathy with the views he is stating that on the fundamental 
points very little criticism would seem to him required. It is 
this very sympathy in essentials, in the case of a philosopher 
who has never himself been a pupil of Bergson’s, but has arrived 
independently at his own conclusions, that makes his statement 
of the case so valuable. We get the advantage of two original 
presentations of the same case; if one way failed to bring home 
to us its real meaning, the other may sometimes have a happier 
inspiration, and suddenly we understand. 

M. Le Roy rightly claims that the most original and essential 
thing in Bergson’s philosophy is his new method of thought. 
Critics completely misunderstanding him sometimes accuse him 
of discrediting all use of the reason and preaching a return to 
effortless immediacy. 

Perhaps the most valuable thing in M. Le Roy’s book is the 
clear way in which he explains the precise nature of M. Berg- 
son’s method. Once having grasped this, the results to which it 
has so far led are much easier to follow. The brief sketch of 
these, which forms the second part, is very valuable in showing 
clearly the connection between Bergson’s various theories, and 
enabling us to survey his work as a whole. It is not possible 
for M. Le Roy to treat any particular point in much detail, 
but in the case of steps of fundamental importance he indicates 
the line the proof follows, without working it out. 

From this sketch he passes on to the future results which 
may be expected to follow from the application of this same new 
method in other fields. M. Bergson’s work is by no means com- 
pleted: there are still many philosophical subjects on which he 
has not touched. About ethics he has as yet written nothing. 

M. Le Roy however does not consider this new philosophy 
in any way incompatible with religion: he even holds that the 
application of its method might well produce evidence strongly 
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in support of such belief. But on this question he allows him. 
self only a few words. Having undertaken to give only M. Berg. 
son’s own views, he feels he has no right to lay stress on a sub- 
ject on which M. Bergson has not yet written. 

As a sympathetic commentary on this new philosophy M. Le 
Roy’s book is admirable, but it suffers inevitably from the very 
thing which makes its value. For those who already sympa- 
thize, at least in part, with M. Bergson’s views, it adds fresh in- 
sight, and the meaning is clear. It is likely, however, to strike 
less favorably those who have not yet accustomed their minds 
to the new point of view. If they look for a perfectly clear cut 
use of terms according to rigidly fixed definitions, they will be 
disappointed (and in that case probably disgusted also). Per. 
haps this is inevitable. The claim of this new method of thought 
to supersede the formal use of concepts in favor of language, 
which creates new ones to express new intuitions as it goes, is 
the very thing its opponents are least ready to admit. 

Over one very important point, however, critics would have 
a right to complain. M. Le Roy does not give anywhere in this 
book a satisfactory account of M. Bergson’s theory of Time. 
The question of Time is so fundamental that its omission must 
certainly be admitted to be a serious defect in a book otherwise 


deserving nothing but praise. 


London, England. Karin COSTELLOE. 


THE ProBLEM OF TruTH. By H. Wilson Carr, D.Litt. London 
and Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1913. Pp. 93. The Peo- 
ple’s Books Series. 


This little book is the second contributed by Mr. Carr to the 
series called ‘The People’s Books.’ It is meant to convey to non- 
specialists some idea of the problems of epistemology, and in this 
I think it should succeed; though it is a little difficult to be sure 
whether what is quite intelligible to one who is familiar with 
these questions will be equally clear to those who are now meeting 
them for the first time. 

Mr. Carr takes over Russell’s distinction between knowledge 
by acquaintance and knowledge by description and says that 
the problem of truth and error only concerns the latter. This 
is rather too sweeping. The problem applies to all propositions, 
and the fact that when a proposition is founded purely on knowl- 
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edge by acquaintance, as e. g., ‘2 is less than 3,’ it is liable to be 
self-evidently true, is no ground for denying that the question: 
What is meant by truth? is applicable to it. I do not know 
either why Mr. Carr, after carefully distinguishing sense-data 
with which we are acquainted from independent reality which 
we infer from them, should say on page 19 that ‘‘all reality 
whatever is composed of sense-experience.’’ 

Mr. Carr goes on to deal with the view that truth means agree- 
ment with reality. This, he says, must be true in some sense, 
but the question is in what sense. He rejects the view that the 
correspondence can take the form of copying on the ground that 
to know whether a copy is good or bad you must know both the 
copy and the thing copied. Whilst I agree with his rejection of 
the copying theory, I think this particular argument rests on 
confusing the meaning of truth with a test for it. His argu- 
ment only shows that if copying be the meaning of truth, it will 
give us no test for the truth of any proposition. But this does 
not prove that copying is not the meaning of truth; there is 
no reason why a knowledge of truth’s meaning should supply a 
test of its presence. A better argument of Mr. Carr’s is that 
ideas are acts of knowing realities, and, as such, psychical; and 
therefore not copies of those realities which are often physical. 
Nevertheless, a case could be made out for correspondence of 
a kind between the sense-data that are the objects of ideas and 
the realities which are inferred from them and are only known 
by deseription. But obviously this would not cover the whole 
field of truth. 

Mr. Carr next deals with the coherence theory of truth and 
introduces us to the Absolute as ‘‘the idea of an object which 
realizes perfect logical consistency.’’ Our author has a good deal 
of sympathy with the arguments that lead to the Absolute be- 
cause he accepts (as a good Bergsonian) the usual antinomies 
about space, time, and motion. He offers us a new antinomy 
about motion, viz., that a body cannot move in a continuous 
medium: it cannot enter a filled space till the medium has left 
it whilst the medium will not be caused to leave it till the body 
has begun to move. I do not see why motion must be supposed 
to take place in jerks; why should not the two processes go on 
together, the liquid flowing out from the front of the body and 
circulating round it to fill up the space that it leaves at the same 
time as the body moves forward? 
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Mr. Carr comes to the startling conclusion that no purely 
logical objections can be made to the arguments for the Absolute 
and that the reason for rejecting the theory is that it fails to 
provide a criterion by which any particular proposition can be 
judged. He then gives us a very fairminded account of Prag- 
matism which claims to remedy this defect. Needless to say, he 
cannot make that tissue of confusions consistent with itself and 
with what we know ourselves to mean by truth. In the course 
of his argument, which seems to me quite sound, Mr. Carr in- 
troduces the Theory of Relativity and says that it shows that 
our former views about space and time were wrong. This is, 
I think, quite gratuitous. All that it shows us is that we have 
always been inclined to forget some of the implications of our 
practical methods of measuring lengths and durations. 

In the seventh chapter on ‘‘Illusion’’ Mr. Carr gives us an 
account of Bergson. It does not seem to me to make that an- 
thor any more plausible. No doubt the senses and the intellect 
are selective, but why should mere selection produce illusions 
like space and time? And what possible ground is there for sup- 
posing, that, because the intellect cannot deal with life, there- 
fore the one reality (by making selections from which the in- 
tellect produces illusions) is life? And why should it be of 
more practical value to life to have illusions about itself than to 
have correct information? One more confusion is between the 
two propositions ‘everything changes’ and ‘everything is change.’ 
The former may very well be true; but it does not imply the 
latter, which still seems to me to be nonsense. And if both be 
true together, we have the still more nonsensical proposition 
‘change changes.’ 

In the last chapter the troublesome subject of error is con- 
sidered. To meet the difficulty that the object of an erroneous 
judgment is certainly not nothing and yet is not real, two sug- 
gestions are offered. One is, I think, meant to be Mr. Russell’s 
theory of judgment and the other is Prof. Stout’s view about 
‘real possibilities.’ If Russell’s theory be meant, it appears in 
too simple a form to be plausible, for the reference to many-term 
relations is dropped, and this is essential. In quoting Meinong 
in connection with Prof. Stout’s theory, it seems to me that Mr. 
Carr is under some confusion. He uses the word ‘supposition’ 
for what is supposed, whereas Meinong only used Annahme for 
the psychical act of supposing. And Mr. Carr seems to hold 
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that ‘suppositions’ in his sense differ from the objects of true 
judgment, whilst Meinong holds that the objects of Annahmen 
(‘Objectives,’ as he calls them) are the same as the objects of 
judgments. But it is possible that I may have misunderstood 
Mr. Carr here, for he is rather condensed, and it is doubtful 
whether his popular readers will make much of this eighth chap- 


St. Andrew’s University. C. D. Broan. 


ON THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE UNIVERSAL AND THE INDIVIDUAL: 
A Contribution to the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. 
Thesis approved for the degree of doctor of science in the 
University of London. By Francis Aveling, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
D.D. London: Maemillan & Co., 1912. Pp. x, 225. 


Dr. Aveling’s purpose is to discover what is in consciousness 
‘‘when we think the universal or the individual.’’ He accord- 
ingly devised experiments to produce the mental phenomena 
concerned. He arranged ten sets each of five pictures, which 
were displayed to his subjects one at a time, along with one of 
ten nonsense words, corresponding to the ten sets. For ex- 
ample, ‘Ferod’ was the word for pictures of boys running, leap- 
ing, ete. After each session in the learning-period, the words 
were exposed as stimuli, the subject reacting when ‘‘the mean- 
ing of the word appeared in consciousness in any form’’: in- 
trospections were then taken. After the learning-period, the 
words were given as the subjects of incomplete sentences, e. g., 
‘All Ferods are ,’’ “The largest Sorab is ——,’’ ete. These 
were calculated to make the words ‘‘function as universals or 
individuals.’’ The subjects had to complete the sentences, and 
introspections were taken. His main conclusions are as follows: 

The words acquired meaning by an association process, where 
either a concept was abstracted from the objects or they were 
subsumed under a concept previously so obtained. This con- 
cept, which need not be accompanied by sensorial elements, when 
revived by the word gave it its meaning. Thinking always in- 
volves such concepts. When images occur, they give the con- 
cept stability. Images seem to be necessary in thinking an in- 
dividual. 

It is needless to show the connection of this with the work 
of such psychologists as Biihler, and all interested in this re- 
eent development of experimental psychology will appreciate 
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Dr. Aveling’s book, especially as he gives a fairly full selection 
of the introspective evidence. 

But Dr. Aveling is not always satisfactory in his use even of 
familiar terms, or in his psychological analysis. For example, 
in using the tripartite division of the modes of being conscious 
of an object (p. 124), he implies that concepts are to be so 
classified under one of these heads. Yet he makes them the 
objects of each of these modes of being conscious. Again, they 
are ‘‘referable to the process of cognition’’ (p. 137). They 
convey meaning, but he often identifies meaning and concept, 
and each of them with ‘‘objects, relations,’’ and ‘‘values.”’ 
He does not explain whether, when I am thinking of x, my con- 
cept is my thinking of x, or whether I am thinking only of a 
coucept, or of a concept and also of something which is really x. 
Somehow or other, he implies, I can cognize what is not a con- 
cept, viz., that to which a concept refers: this he usually makes 
a ‘‘meaning’’ [one of his vaguest terms], and this in turn be- 
comes a concept! 

He does not seem to have any right to say that ‘‘conceptual 
contents’’ are the ‘‘only necessary elements of thought, by as- 
sociation of which thought processes can alone be explained’”’ 
(p. 148). Images were frequently reported as giving the mean- 
ing (p. 187), and are held by him to be necessary in thinking 
of an individual (pp. 185 ff., and appendix). Nor does he 
sufficiently explain the relation of the conceptual elements to 
the sensorial elements in the original perception from which 
they are abstracted. He holds that to have a sensation is to 
cognize it and that a concept is necessary for this even in the 
most elementary consciousness: this would be quite intelligible 
only if we knew exactly what he means by concept and its 
relation to cognition, but it does not at all seem obvious, and 
an important school of experimental psychologists would abso- 
lutely deny it. 

I have selected only one illustration of defective and ambigu- 
ous analysis. He also uses such phrases as tendency, potentially, 
condensed, conflues, without explaining precisely what he means 
by them. There is a note on p. 250 where he says that the con- 
cept as a mental process is actual, but that as concept, whether 
pure or accompanied by imagery, it is non-actual, from the 
point of view of the phenomenology of mental process. What- 
ever this means, he has not used the distinction which seems 
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to underlie it, in the main part of his essay, and the meaning 
of ‘‘concept’’ becomes still more vague. 

One or two of the many points about such experiments may 
be remarked. The judgments about the subjects of the incom- 
plete sentences may very easily have been mere memory judg- 
ments, in a number of cases, where all the thinking had been 
done before: and this real process may have occurred previ- 
ously to the learning-period, and at that time been reproduced 
pretty much in the same way. At any rate, the necessity of 
completing a sentence is a very inadequate reproduction of the 
way we think. Dr. Aveling gives a historical introduction, the 
latter part of which will acquaint his readers with some of the 
recent work in this department of psychology. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Ricwarp SMITH. 


CHARACTER AND Lire. Edited by Perey L. Parker. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1912. Pp. x, 240. 


This book is a symposium, in which five well-known author- 
ities discuss the subject of character in relation respectively to 
Evolution, Society, Art, Bohemianism, and History. Dr. Russel 
Wallace, the most distinguished of the five contributors, writes 


of ‘‘Evolution and Character’’ with freshness and originality. 
He is, of course, a strong upholder of the theory of natural 
selection as the predominant method of organic evolution, but 
he does not believe that it will account for the higher mental 
or spiritual nature of man. This nature, he holds, is not the 
mere animal nature advanced through survival of the fittest, 
but is probably due to some spiritual influx. Further, he gives 
strong reasons for thinking that there is no good evidence of 
any considerable improvement in man’s average intellectual and 
moral status during the whole period of human history. If we 
accept the view that acquired characters cannot be transmitted 
by inheritance, it is certainly difficult to see how such improve- 
ment could have come about, for there has been no other selec- 
tive agency at work. As Dr. Wallace says, ‘‘There has cer- 
tainly been no special survival of the more intellectual and 
moral, but rather the reverse.’’ Advance in knowledge and 
material civilization does not necessarily imply advance in in- 
tellectual or moral capacity. Dr. Wallace believes, however, that 
there will be an advance in character in the not distant future, 
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and that it will be brought about by education and by selec. 
tion through marriage. These two factors, of course, act in quite 
different ways. Education, on the view of the non-transmissi- 
bility of acquired characters, can do nothing to raise the general 
level of innate capacity; its effect can only be permanent by 
becoming part of the social inheritance. With regard to the 
other factor, it is a relief to notice that Dr. Wallace has no 
fatuous dreams of men and women taking the advice of ex. 
perts as to whom they are to marry; he believes that selection 
will come into operation when an improved social system renders 
all women economically and socially free to choose. Mr. J. A. 
Hobson contributes a suggestive essay on ‘‘Character and So- 
ciety.’” He draws a picture of the ideal man of the future, 
being careful to preserve a balance between the more social and 
the more individual qualities. The first characteristic of this 
man will be self-respect, which must be founded on a recogni- 
tion of justice in the political and economic order. This self- 
respect, however, easily falls into self-assertiveness, and needs 
to be corrected by a ‘‘socialization’’ of the will. In his remarks 
on the future development of the family and on the use of leisure 
Mr. Hobson is very sound. His concluding reflections on the 
continuity of nature present an interesting contrast to Dr. Wal- 
lace’s view that the universe was made for the sake of man. The 
remaining contributions are by Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Harold 
Begbie, and Dr. Emil Reich; they are distinctly inferior to the 
first two. 


London, England. J. B. PAYNE. 


Vita Lizs: Studies of Some Varieties of Recent Obscurantism. 
By Vernon Lee. London: John Lane, 1912. Two vols., pp. 
xxii, 262; 217. 


I am entirely at one with the author of this book in disliking 
and distrusting the anti-intellectual reaction which is so promi- 
nent a feature of much recent thought. William James’s conten- 
tion that truth is man-made,—that ‘‘you can say of it [an 
opinion] either that it is useful because it is true, or, it is true 
because it is useful. Both these phrases mean exactly the same 
thing’’; his suggestion that the sub-conscious part of our minds 
gives us intimations of the true nature of reality which are de- 
nied to normal consciousness; the Bergsonian glorification of 
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instinct and action at the expense of intelligence; Father 
Tyrrell’s theory of the symbolical value of religious ideas, which, 
pecause they satisfy our moral and mystical needs, are supposed 
to be in some way evidences for the truth of Christianity; Mr. 
Ernest Crawley’s anthropological apologia for religion, accord- 
ing to which we ought to teach Christianity and to defend it 
against socialists, because the religious practices of primitive 
men were the means by which useful moral qualities were de- 
veloped; M. Georges Sorel’s belief in the unique efficacy of myth 
as such,—a belief which made him write a book to say that the 
Syndicalist’s ideal of a general strike is unrealizable, and ought 
for that very ‘reason to be preached to the working classes: I 
agree in deploring all these views and in thinking them based 
upon fallacies. At the same time I doubt whether there is, as 
the title ‘‘ Vital Lies’’ implies, any one fallacy at the bottom of 
them all. If there be, it is very hard to discover and state 
clearly; and the chief fault of the book seems to me the 
author’s failure to see the necessity of doing this. One result 
of this failure is that she is sometimes betrayed into unfairness 
to opponents. 

It is scarcely fair, for instance, to William James and Father 
Tyrrell to group them as ‘vital liars’ in the same class with Mr. 
Crawley and M. Sorel. Crawley and Sorel hold, it seems (I 
have not read their books), that it always has been and still is 
a necessity of evolution that the mass of mankind should hold 
certain false beliefs. No false beliefs, they say, no progress; 
and they infer that the lies in question ought to be bolstered up. 
Now the position of James and Tyrrell is quite different from 
this. Neither of them advocates what he thinks false on the 
ground that it is necessary to life. Tyrrell thinks, and James 
inclines to think, that a transcendental reality is actually re- 
vealed in states of mystical emotion, and in them only; and the 
Pragmatists hold that useful and satisfactory beliefs are true. 
Like most honest people, Vernon Lee feels that there is some- 
thing disreputable in propagating lies because, though known to 
be lies, they are thought useful; she says that this is to lower 
the standard of intellectual honesty and to destroy the credit 
of all teaching (ii, 182). Yet she admits (ii, 146) that delusions 
may sometimes be of immense utility, and in fact the position of 
such a writer as Sorel is much stronger than she seems willing 
to allow. It may well be that the persistence of certain emo- 
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tions is necessary to the well-being and progress of society, and 
that these emotions are inseparably connected with false beliefs, 
If so, the conclusion that we ought to support these beliefs 
cannot be lightly set aside, though I would not deny that it is a 
conclusion which deserves to be regarded with the greatest sus- 
picion. Meanwhile it does not seem just to fasten any odium of 
this kind upon James or Tyrrell. It is all very well to say 
that this is what comes of pattering with the truth, that Prag. 
matism is the root from which spring those dreadful fiowers, 
Mr. Crawley and M. Sorel; but we cannot hold the Pragmatists 
responsible until we have laid bare the fallacy common to all the 
examples of obscurantism. 

What, then, is this common fallacy? Vernon Lee takes it, I 
think, to be that they all set an excessive value on the instinctive, 
emotional, irrational elements in human nature. They under- 
estimate the importance of the intellect; and she often speaks 
as if the typical form which this error takes were the confusion 
of ‘what is’ with ‘what ought to be,’ or of ‘I think’ with ‘I de- 
sire.’ For her the universe is full of hard facts which often 
defeat our aspirations, and to which we have to adapt our- 
selves as best we can; she is impatient with all those slipshod 
minds which, from a mixture of laziness and dishonesty, will 
not recognize the objectivity of truth, and in one way or an- 
other subject it to desire. This she feels to be a betrayal of 
what is noblest in man, the hard-won supremacy of reason. But 
here there is some ambiguity. Even if it be true that the Prag- 
matists and Modernists do commit this particular fallacy of 
confusing thought with desire, there is no evidence that Crawley 
and Sorel commit it. And even if all four do set excessive value 
on emotion and instinct, the sort of value which they have in 
mind seems not to be the same. James and Tyrrell value these 
elements because they think them a surer guide to truth than 
reason is; but that cannot be the reason why Crawley and Sorel 
value them, because they are either indifferent to the truth of 
the beliefs bound up with the vital emotions, or else actually 
think that the beliefs are false. 

The book, in short, though full of good points, especially 
in the polemic against Pragmatism, is not systematic enough. 
But it is extremely interesting as the expression of a rationalistic 
temperament. I said that the author was impatient with the 
mystical obscurantists; what is distinctive of her is, however, 
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that she is not merely impatient. She is too receptive and wide- 
minded for that, too sensitive to every wind of culture that 
plows. She may not have achieved the concentration of the pro- 
fessional philosopher, but she moves with familiar appreciation 
among the literatures and arts of all times and all countries, 
and shows a sympathy with diverse points of view which is rarely 
found in philosophers. In particular she has a profound emo- 
tional understanding—and this is most surprising in a ration- 
alist—of religious feelings, to the description of which she de- 
votes several moving pages (i, 245-250). She broods tenderly 
and wistfully over the immemorial delusions of mankind. Un- 
like the mischievous character in Ibsen’s ‘Wild-Duck,’ from 
which her title comes, she would never go about pulling off peo- 
ple’s wigs to reveal the nakedness of their heads. Only, when 
philosophers begin to argue that the wigs are real hair, it is too 
much for her, and the instincts of the lover of truth rise up in 
revolt. 

London, England. Sypney WarTERLOw. 
Ernics AND THE Famiry. By W. F. Lofthouse. London: 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1912. Pp. xvi, 403. 


This book is written from what may roughly be called a social- 
istic point of view. Its method follows, in an important par- 
ticular, the method of Herbert Spencer. When its author 
would analyze the meaning and value of any social institution 
of our time, he is inevitably driven to consider ‘primitive 
races’ and ‘savage tribes.’ For example, we find (p. 302): 
‘‘We must ask ourselves what is the place of religion in human 
life. This large question leads us inevitably back to that dim 
region in which we tried to discover the beginnings of the fam- 
ily.”’ On page 58 we read: ‘‘Let us then advance into the 
strange jungle of primitive customs and ideas relating to the 
family, to see what can be learnt from them about its origins.’’ 
The results of Mr. Lofthouse’s inquiries are, however, directly 
opposed to Mr. Spencer’s conclusions. Family life at its best 
gives us the ideal towards which the State must move. ‘‘The 
predatory and competitive instincts (they cannot be separated) 
of which the orthodox economists constituted themselves the 
high priests must in the end, like another Philistine Dagon, 
bow before a holier and more fundamental power. It is the 
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glory of that power to bind together human beings of both 
sexes, of varying capacities, and of all ages, in a society which 
apportions to each according to his need, and expects, and ob- 
tains, from each according to his skill and strength’’ (p. 255). 

Mr. Lofthouse holds that the family, rather than the individ- 
ual, is the social unit. He maintains that the family group is 
the essential minimum within which the social virtues are de- 
veloped. He believes family life, with its mutual affection, 
mutual care, and recognition of responsibility of the whole for 
each and all of its parts, is the seed bed from which alone so- 
ciety can hope to raise that quality of human character without 
which the highest and happiest social life must forever be im- 
possible. But he differs from the more distinguished writers 
who have claimed that this unique power belongs to the dis- 
cipline and opportunities of family life,’ in that he thinks the 
State can, without impairing family life or lessening the dis- 
cipline of its affections and responsibilities, provide, not only 
old age pensions, free meals for school children, the endowment 
of motherhood; but abolish destitution, ‘‘guarantee to all 
normal human beings within its territory a reasonable mini- 
mum of the objects of human need and desire,’ . . . and ‘‘in 
return for such guarantee the State shall enforce the right use 
of these objects, and shall sternly put down any attempt at 
waste or neglect.’’ ‘‘The State will require a certain amount 
of cleanliness, industry, and attention to the well-known laws of 
health’’ (p. 394). 

One wonders if Mr. Lofthouse contemplates a time when the 
State will guarantee to a man a wife, or to a woman, a hus- 
band? Yet these are surely ‘‘objects of human need and de- 
sire’’ which may well seem to fall within ‘‘a reasonable mini- 
mum,’’ especially in the eyes of so ardent an advocate of fam- 
ily life. Our author has indeed an enviable belief in the power 
of the State. He speaks (p. 294) of the community (and ob- 
viously means the State), ‘“Compelling right acts, and prevent- 
ing the performance of wrong ones.’’ I have tried to let my 
quotations show not only the position of the writer, but the 


quality of his thought and style. 
De Quincey made a distinction between the literature of 





1He mentions especially Professor B. Bosanquet, from whom he differs at 
length (p. 291, et seq.) and Mrs. B. Bosanquet (p. 254). 
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knowledge and the literature of power. We have been used to 
think of the latter as the gift of wings lent to an identical con- 
tent, by means of a new medium of expression. The democra- 
tization of literature may require us to welcome a new literature 
of power which bears to the literature of knowledge the relation 
which the average Sunday sermon bears to the Bible. The new 
sermon finds a larger audience than the old, it displays about 
as much and as little critical acumen as did its forerunner, but 
it performs the perhaps useful function of drawing attention 
to the sayings of greater people, and mixing them with suffi- 
cient of our own imbecility to make us feel interested in them. 
When the heart of the teacher is in the right place (as in the 
book before us), it is easy to forgive the shortcomings of the 
sermon. The next in order will carry the interpretation one 
step further, let us hope. 

The book is of to-day (it discusses Mr. Lloyd-George’s Insur- 
ance Act) and of to-day only. The ephemeral nature of the 
sermon is its excuse and its justification: but need it be so long? 


London, England. Mary GILLILAND HUSBAND. 


Marriage, Its Ernics anp Reuicion. By the Rev. Principal 
P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 


1912. Pp. viii, 152. 


Mr. Forsyth’s book is an expansion of a lecture delivered in 
connection with the National Council of Public Morals. It is 
inspired by a desire to reply to those whom Mr. Forsyth re- 
gards as the most dangerous opponents of marriage as he un- 
derstands it, namely, those ‘‘critical Idealists, who would dis- 
solve the traditional view of the sanctity of marriage under the 
belief that its fixity is a premium on hypocrisy, and that they 
are exalting and purifying it.’’ These people attack the tra- 
ditional view of marriage in the name of freedom, but they 
play into the hands of the vicious, and they do not see the dam- 
age which would be caused if their views were adopted by so- 
ciety generally. Moreover, views destructive of the traditional 
view of marriage are supported by the literature of our time. 
We live in a literary age, and for this reason the esthetic or 
erotic view of marriage tends naturally to be stressed, because 
this view lends itself best to literary effect. 

Mr. Forsyth discusses marriage as it concerns the individual, 
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as it concerns society, and as it concerns religion. He empha- 
sizes the mutual disciplinary value of marriage. But the most 
interesting portions of his book are those in which he treats of 
divorce and what he calls ‘‘leasehold marriage,’’ 4. ¢., marriage 
terminable by consent. He does not take the extreme sacra- 
mental view of marriage which, while it may believe that indis- 
soluble marriage would yield the best results for society gener- 
ally, yet declines to ground the sanction of marriage on any 
consideration of consequences, but simply on the command of 
God. And he would not agree that there is no logical stopping- 
place between this view of marriage and ‘‘leasehold marriage.” 
The logical outcome of the sacramental view of marriage would 
seem to be that the remarriage of widowers and widows is 
adulterous. In Mr. Forsyth’s view marriage ‘‘may be less than 
a church sacrament, but it is a moral; it is certainly more than 
a eontract.’’ ‘‘If not a sacrament, it is a means of grace.’’ 
When Christ spoke of marriage he was not legislating. He was 
thinking of marriage ‘‘theologically, not sociologically, as an ex- 
pression of the will of God for His Kingdom, and not as a piece 
of natural social ethic.’’ ‘‘If Jesus was a legislator, Christian- 
ity must be monkery or Tolstoiism.’’ The church ought to re- 
fuse to marry a guilty divorced person, but Mr. Forsyth offers 
us a most ingenious justification for the remarriage of the in- 
nocent party. Just as the exclusiveness of the marriage tie is 
destroyed by death, so the exclusiveness of this relation is de- 
stroyed by infidelity. ‘‘Hence, if the second marriage of the 
survivor is lawful after death, it is similarly lawful to the moral 
survivor after the other’s death by infidelity and divorce.’’ 
*‘Leasehold marriage,’’ Mr. Forsyth argues, would lead to the 
degradation of the status of women. Women would suffer most 
from any relaxation of the traditional view of the marriage tie. 


University College, Cardiff. E. H. STranae. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND SoctaL Constraint. By R. M. 
McConnell, Ph.D. London: John Murray, 1912. Pp. vi, 339. 


The object of this book may be broadly described as the dis- 
eovery of the true ground for the punishment of criminals. The 
first part consists of the discussion of four theories of punish- 
ment,—the expiation, retribution, deterrence, and reformation 
theories,—the pros and cons of which are very ably set out. 
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The author will have nothing to do with expiation or retribu- 
tion as such, and calls his own theory that of ‘social utility.’ 
The sole aim is to be the protection of society, and in so far as 
punishment for retribution, deterrence, or reformation contributes 
to this, it is justified. The author next proceeds to discuss so- 
ciety’s right to punish, which, he maintains, can only be upheld 
on purely utilitarian grounds, and must be dissociated from any 
theory of moral responsibility based on moral freedom. This 
involves a discussion of the whole question of freedom, which 
oecupies twelve chapters, and is undoubtedly the weakest part 
of the book. The author’s position is that of complete deter- 
minism,—a position maintained with a confidence and dogma- 
tism evidently founded on the belief that it is ‘the fundamental 
axiom of all science.’ Of course it is no such thing, but only 
an empirical principle which is found to hold good in many 
sciences, but is by no means established in the case of human 
actions. ‘‘The admission of freedom,’’ says Dr. McConnell, 
‘would be fatally embarrassing to scientific procedure. Science 
is bound up with the denial of freedom in any and every sense 
of the word.’’ This is, of course, a petitio principii; it is as- 
sumed that psychology must necessarily fall into line with the 
other sciences. The essential nature of volition is missed, be- 
cause it is assumed that volitions must be assimilated to events 
which take place as the result of the play of mechanical forces. 
“The will, in the act called choosing, selects inevitably the 
course followed. It is shut up to just one choice.’’ The obvious 
answer to this is that, if the course followed is inevitable, the 
ease is not one of choice at all. In face of the overwhelming 
testimony of human consciousness to the fact that it is possible 
to act in a given situation in any one of different ways,—a 
testimony founded not only on the experience of the moment, 
but on the fact of remorse,—Dr. McConnell maintains that it 
is impossible; and his sole ground is the supposed requirements 
of science. Because something must happen in any given situa- 
tion, it is held to be the only thing that could have happened. 
The only alternative view is supposed to be that of ‘free will,’— 
namely, that human actions are uncaused. ‘Free’ and ‘un- 
caused’ are treated as synonyms, and thus the libertarian view 
is misrepresented. For this view does not necessarily imply that 
our actions are unaffected by motives, but only that in the last 
resort the outcome of the ‘conflict of motives’ is determined not 
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by their respective strength, but by the will, and that until the 
will acts there is real contingency. Dr. McConnell, however, 
does not, like Mr. Blatchford, draw from the determinist posi- 
tion the conclusion that we should not be punished for our ac- 
tions. On the contrary, he holds that ‘‘determinism alone 
affords a reasonable justification for praising or blaming, re- 
warding or punishing, a person for his behavior.’’ If we take 
determinism in the very wide sense which Dr. McConnell gives 
to it,—namely, that the environment, heredity, and past history 
of an individual are contributory causes of his actions,—the 
conclusion is certainly justified; for, if actions are entirely un- 
caused, certainly no amount of punishment will have any effect, 
either deterrent or reformatory. But it is when he gets off the 
‘free will’ controversy that Dr. McConnell is soundest. His book 
is valuable as showing the enormous part played in the causa- 
tion of crime by conditions for which the criminal is completely 
irresponsible,—such as insanity, epilepsy, or other abnormal 
states; and still more as emphasizing the effect of social condi- 
tions, such as poverty, overcrowding, and misdirected education. 
His final conclusion is that, though moral responsibility is to 
be repudiated, everyone is socially responsible for his behavior, 
“*in the sense that society will deal with him in a manner which 
his behavior indicates to be necessary for social protection.”’ 
In other words, the criminal is dangerous to society, and, even 
if he could not help his actions, he must be punished for the 
sake of society. This is a conclusion with which few will quar- 
rel, and the social grounds for punishment are forcibly and 
exhaustively presented. Though the metaphysical argument 
which forms so large a part of the book seems to me unsound, 
this does not affect the value of the rest. 


London, England. J. B. PAYNE. 


THe Decuine or Aristocracy. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1912. Pp. 320. 


Should any incautious young aristocrat open this book, he 
would surely find food for reflection. He might even go so far 
as to make away with himself or discover the following fact,— 
that all his life, or rather, from at least a generation before he 
was born, he had never been given a chance. He would, at the 
least, I am afraid, be very much startled and shocked to find 
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the tender memories of his early days dealt with so unkindly. If 
js, indeed, a melancholy tale, and the young aristocrat has all 
our sympathies. 

His mother evidently went to the trouble of bearing him, as 
unfortunately no one else could do that for her; after which 
event, her duties being ended, he was handed over to the igno- 
rant care of a line of nurses and governesses (both of whom, 
may have been paid less than the cook). Then came a year or 
two at a private school, learning Greek paradigms and also a 
good deal of roughness and intolerance, in preparation for en- 
tering an effete institution called a great public school, at which 
he was made to misspend about five years, and after which, he 
is told, he wasted three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge. 

But what were his parents thinking of all this time? Evi- 
dently thought to them was a luxury. For he finds that ‘‘you 
cannot ascertain their whereabouts without consulting the most 
recent newspapers. . . . They migrate from one hunting ground 
to another as the diminution of the game impels them. Their 
residences, vast and substantial as they are, serve only as tents 
and wigwams.’’ No wonder, he soliloquizes, if such as himself, 
and the idle rich in general, are not a quite satisfactory class 
of people. 

All of which is mainly true. But this small criticism may 
be perhaps legitimately made, that Mr. Ponsonby has a little 
overshot his mark, or rather, he has brought down his game with 
a charge too heavy and too scattered. Yet it need hardly be 
said that Mr. Ponsonby writes with power and discernment, and 
with eminent sanity; and his essay is packed tight with the 
products of close and temperate reasoning, in language which 
is tense and pointed, and with a style which is a thought too 
colorless. All of which goes to say that Mr. Ponsonby has well 
proven, or reproven, his case. 


Manchester, England. Oscar EckHarp. 


Tue EruHicaL AND RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE NovEL. By Rams- 
den Balmsforth. London: George Allen & Co., 1912. Pp. 
sit, Ziv. 


This book consists of a series of sermons or Sunday evening 
addresses delivered to a congregation at Capetown. The sub- 
ject of them is sufficiently indicated by the title. After an in- 
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troductory section, a series of novels is taken, one for each ser- 
mon, the plot of each is briefly described, and then the preacher 
points the moral. 

It displays a certain share of welcome originality when a 
preacher looks for inspiration to some other quarter than the 
conventional text from the Bible. And certainly the extent to 
which fiction may be a moral (or immoral) inspiration is too 
often apt to be forgotten, so that one is glad to see it recog. 
nized. But for all that, it is very doubtful if such a book as 
t' is was worth publishing. In the first place, sermons very 
rarely, if ever, should be published at all. The spoken word, as 
a rule, aims at producing its results in a different way from 
the written. And words that will produce a real and valuable 
effect when heard will appear mere commonplace rhetoric when 
read over in the colder and more critical atmosphere of the 
study. That is, indeed, as it should be. It needs a genius to 
combine the different requirements of immediate emotional ap- 
peal and close reasoning. And the mass of people who are not 
geniuses should content themselves with trying to fulfill one at 
atime. Further, an individual novel is a particularly unfortu- 
nate choice as a peg on which to hang a moral disquisition. The 
really good novel points a moral (like the ‘‘Scarlet Letter’’) or 
raises a problem (like ‘‘Elsie Venner’’) not by expounding it 
to us in general terms, but by trying to bring it home to us by 
presenting it in a concrete instance. And it really spoils the 
whole effect to explain elaborately afterwards what the moral 
or problem is. It reminds us of those irritating people who 
always insist on telling us what is going on in a play which we 
are watching, or in explaining to us the point of a joke which 
has been made. 

The list of books chosen is a curious one, containing works of 
very varying merit. It includes George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam Bede,”’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,’’ Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Misérables,’ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘‘Joshua Davidson,’’ ‘‘Dickens’ ‘‘ Hard 
Times,’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘‘Elsie Venner,’’ Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s ‘‘Robert Elsmere,’’ and James Lane Allen’s 
‘Indicating Purpose.’’ It will be noticed that they are nearly 
all books of a generation or two ago. Not that that matters, of 
course, when they are dealing with great moral problems, which 
are the same in all ages. But this is not always the case. Is 
there, for instance, much help for us in the difficulties of our 
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own time to be gained from reading the story of a man who 
ceases to be able to believe in Christianity after reading Dar- 
win, and who then comes to the conclusion that the only truth 
to be found lies in natural science? 

The author’s own position is not made very clear. His moral 
teaching is unexceptionable, if not very original. For the rest 
he seems inclined to a vague, benevolent agnosticism avout re- 
ligious matters, tolerant of everything except clear thinking and 
definite beliefs, which come in for the familiar abuse as ‘‘hard 
and fast dogmas.’’ Such a state of mind is revealed, for in- 
stance, in the extraordinary statement that ‘‘if we worship in 
Spirit and in Truth, we shall care far more for truth than for 
dogma,’’ as if we could care for a ‘dogma’ which we did not 
believe to be the truth. He loves vagueness and mystery, and 
his religious emotion center round, ‘‘ ‘The Eternal, not our- 
selves,’ ‘The Unknowable,’ ‘The Absolute,’ ‘The Moral Law,’ 
‘Spirit,’ ‘God,’—all being mere names for the ever-varying 
manifestations of the wondrous Power which lies hidden, in its 
reality, from our vision.’’ It is a familiar attitude. But we 
could wish that its numerous advocates displayed a little more 
realization that it is far more obscurantist, far more a nega- 
tion of the claims of the intellect and the reason, than any of 
the ‘dogmas’ which they so strongly denounce. 

G. C. Fie. 

University of Manchester, England. 


THe BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY AND THE WORSHIP OF THE DeEap. 
By J. G. Frazer. Vol. I. The Belief Among the Aborigines 
of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea and 
Melanesia. The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-1912. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1913. Pp. xxi, 495. 


It may have occurred to some readers besides myself that for 
the task of scientific generalization Dr. Frazer has a dangerous 
power of writing beautifully on details. This, of course, makes 
his books more widely attractive; and, as a contribution to what 
he calls descriptive anthropology nothing could be more delight- 
ful than the present volume. Not indeed that the facts them- 
selves are delightful; most of them are very far from it; the 
charm is in the skill with which they have been marshaled and 
the facility with which they are presented. Yet in the way of re- 
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sults little more emerges than new illustration of Tylor’s and 
Spencer’s theses. For a time, while we are dealing merely with 
“‘the seed of religion,’’ that is to say, with the fear of ghosts, 
the evidence seems to tend to Spencer’s Euhemerism, which 
would derive all gods from deified ancestors. When we come 
to the comparatively advanced religion of Fiji, however, we find 
that ‘‘the Fijians distinguished two classes of gods: first kaloy 
vu, literally, ‘Root-gods, that is, gods strictly so called, and 
second, kalou yalo, literally, ‘Soul-gods,’ that is, deified mortals’”’ 
(p. 440). As no direct transition seems to have been observed 
from soul to (cosmic) god, the apparent evidence of Euhermer- 
ism, therefore, disappears, and we are thrown back on some more 
indirect derivation of religion from animism such as is suggested 
or left open by Sir E. B. Tylor. 

How little bearing anthropological inquiry has on the ra- 
tional question concerning the permanence or impermanence of 
the individual soul is shown by both introduction and conclusion. 
This is admitted by Dr. Frazer. After collecting all the mass 
of evidence set before us about the history of man’s beliefs, he 
has to end for the present with no more than the half-statement 
of a bias. To those, he says, who take a lofty view of human 
nature, ‘‘it is easy and obvious to find in the similar beliefs of 
savages a welcome confirmation of their own cherished faith, 
and to insist that a conviction so widely spread and so firmly 
held must be based on some principle, call it instinct or intui- 
tion or what you will, which is deeper than logic and cannot be 
confuted by reasoning.’’ There are others, however, ‘‘who take 
a different view of human nature, and who find in its contempla- 
tion a source of humility rather than of pride’’; who, ‘‘when 
they turn their eyes from man himself to the place he occupies 
in the universe,’ are ‘‘overwhelmed by a sense of his littleness 
and insignificance.’’ These ‘‘find little in the beliefs of savages 
to alter their opinion’’; rather, ‘‘they say that if such drivel- 
lings do not refute the belief in immortality, as indeed from the 
nature of things they cannot do, they are at least fitted to invest 
its high-flown pretensions with an air of ludicrous absurdity.”’ 

By way of comment I shall not try to draw from the facts 
generalizations that Dr. Frazer has not drawn. The question I 
am more distinctively interested in is the rational question; and 
here I confess to the opposite bias. When we think of material 
vastness as implying the power of the human mind to conceive 
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pre d it, this, it seems to me, is exalting and not humiliating; and 
vith historically it may well be argued that exaltation is the spontane- 
sts, ous feeling; for it was above all that of Bruno, the first of the 
ich moderns to seize imaginatively the notion of the stellar universe 
ws as generalized from the new astronomy of sun and planets. The 
ind view that presented itself to him as humiliating was that of 
lou scholasticism, for which the stars were of diviner substance than 
nd the earth. For the new astronomy, said Bruno, the earth, the 
8” habitation of man, is itself a star. The conception of human 
ed nature to which Dr. Frazer seems to incline is that of Augustine 
or Calvin without the theology; and to some it may be a matter 
- of regret that anti-theologians should (as they so often do) make 
ed rhetorical appeals to this quasi-Christian humility against the 
philosophies that ‘‘think nobly of the soul.’’ 
a In any case, illusions and errors have part in the natural 
af process of man’s beliefs. We may, if we choose, lament over 
‘a this, but we are brought to no conclusion. For a result worth 
° anything, I hold that we must turn not to ‘instinct,’ whether 
” of savages or of civilized peoples, but to rational investigation. 
t Regarding this, my analysis of what I know agrees entirely with 
Dr. Frazer’s (p. 26): if I am to learn anything about my own 
f immortality, it must be by inference: I do not know it directly. 





The proper method, however, I hold to be that of metaphysics, 
against which he is perhaps not free from prejudice. This I in- 
fer from a certain contrast of tone between the present volume 
and the brief apology for ritual superstition in Psyche’s Task. 
Such institutions as taboo, Dr. Frazer there shows, though of no 
value in themselves, have aided in supporting, till reason was 
ready, the main institutions of society. As a pendant, no doubt, 
he could just as easily have written a panegyric on the scepti- 
cism by which they were destroyed; showing how, by breaking 
down taboos, it enables the types,—better, as we conceive,—that 
lived more by reason and less by custom to triumph over those 
that could find no substitute, to keep them socially coherent, for 
fear and authority. The sort of pendant I should propose now 
to add is not precisely this (for historians of rationalism have 
provided it in advance), but rather a panegyric on the mytholo- 
gizing imagination which prepared the metaphysical question, 
What kind of being is the bearer of life and thought? It is in 
the neglect to say a word in its favor that I seem to discover 
the touch of anti-metaphysical bias. 
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I am pleased, however, to be able to quote a sentence in de. 
fence of the poor savage, showing that he was not at a level quite 
so low as that to which some recent philosophies are supposed 
(with whatever justice) to reduce the normal man: ‘‘If there 
ever has been any race of men who invariably acted first and 
thought afterwards, I can only say that, in the course of my 
reading and observation, I have never met with any trace of 
them, and I am apt to suppose that, if they ever existed any- 
where but in the imagination of bookish dreamers, their career 
must have been an exceedingly short one, since in the struggle 
for existence they would surely succumb to adversaries who 
tempered and directed the blind fury of combat with at least 
a modicum of reason and sense’’ (p. 266). 

T. WHITTAKER. 


London, England. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF MopERN LEGISLATION. By W. 
Jethro Brown, LL.D., Litt.D. London: John Murray, 1912. 
Pp. ix, 331. 


Professor Jethro Brown’s book opens with a Prologue on 
Anarchy. ‘‘Perhaps the supreme service of the doctrine of 
anarchy,’’ he says, ‘‘is to be found in its challenge to traditional 
assumptions in polities. Any one who has faced that challenge 
fairly, and has sought to balance its strength and weakness, will 
approach the study of the principles of legislation with a new 
interest and a wider outlook’’ (p. 37). 

Part I is occupied with a ‘‘Statement of Principles.’’ Nine- 
teenth century ideals of liberty have, according to Professor 
Brown, two aspects, from which are derived two fundamental 
principles, the worth of man and the unity of society (p. 98). 
The State, in other words, should regard each citizen both as 
an end in himself and as a means to the general well-being. 
And thus, ‘‘What differentiates modern politics from the poli- 
ties of preceding centuries, is not the discovery of something 
entirely new, but the growing recognition of the significance, 
for the purposes of political science, of truths that have long 
been . . . attested by the seers and the prophets of the ages’’ 
(pp. 110-111). 

In Part II are considered ‘‘Principles in Application’’; the 
element of truth in individualist theory and the qualifications 
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suggested by modern thought and experience; individual rights 
as conceived by various political theorists and as realizable in 
modern states. 

Part III deals very briefly with ‘‘Problems of To-day and To- 
morrow.’’ Professor Brown’s general outlook is that of most 
modern ‘‘Progressives.’’ He regards representative government, 
provided it is ‘‘representative in fact as well as in idea’’ (p. 154), 
as superior, for most purposes, to all alternatives and, though 
not a socialist, he looks forward without misgiving to a large ex- 
tension of the funetions of the State. 

His book is characterized by clear, if not by profound, think- 
ing, by conspicuous intellectual honesty, and by a strain of 
poetry and human emotion, which in books of this type it is a 
rare and pleasant experience to encounter. Excepting that it 
lacks an index, the book is well fitted to serve one at least of 
the purposes, for which, the author tells us, it was designed, 
namely that of a university text-book. 

Hue Daron. 

London, England. 
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